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LECTURE X, 
MORBID GROWTHS. 

As with inflammation, so with the subject of morbid growths: 
the great writers concerning it have been surgeons, and the 
inguiry has for the most part been directed to the practical 
question of excision. Hence morbid growths have been almost 
universally divided into innocent and malignant. Two recent 
works by two distinguished surgeons — namely, Paget and 
‘Velpeau—present complicated divisions on this basis, 

CLASSIFICATION, 

Our present knowledge of morbid growths renders it very 
difficult to present a consistent classification of them on the 
supposition that some are innocent and others malignant. 
Thus fibrous growths, identical in structure and appearance 
with those called innocent, recur, after operations, in the same 
place, or appear in other textures and organs, and kill the 
individual. It must be clear also that any large tumour, such 
as an ovarian cyst, though called innocent, by pressing upon 
important organs, causing ulceration in neighbouring parts, or 
— suppuration and long-continued discharge, may de- 
stroy life. 

By the term malignant has been meant—lst, a constitutional 
taint, as in the case of syphilis, scarlatina, or glanders—as 
when we say a malignant scarlatina or malignant sore-throat ; 
2nd, a tendency to spread in defiance of the resources of art, 
as in hospital gangrene or cancrum oris; 3rd, a tendency to 
return after extirpation; and 4th, a tendency to spread to 
other tissues and convert them into a structure similar to itself. 

Bat a study of this subject in recent times has shown that 


every kind of morbid growth may be bee en in whatever 
sense that term be employed; whether used to signify a wth 
incurable; recurring after the operation or primary lesion ; 
attacking. distant tissues and organs; or a8 continuing its pro- 
gress and destroying life in spite of all the resources of art. 
Thus fibroma, 

all its forms has frequently returned after i that it 
has received the name of recurrent (Syme, 
also invaded every part of the economy. The 
has been shown by Mr. Paget, not.only to return in the 


lands of the original. grow th and to various internal organs. 
rofessor Smith, of Tublin,§ in 

memoir, has published two 

everywhere throughout the 

a case where neuroma returned i 


* Surgical Pat ‘ol. et 
One ii, p. 151, et seq. 
aité d’ Anatomie P. jue, p. 194, et seq. 
Dublin, 1849, 
Archiv far Pathol. band 


which aneurisms were present in almost every artery of the 
body. As I have frequently been struck in 
opening dead bodies with the extensive distribution of cystic 
formations in some of them. In one man I found innumerable 
sebaceous cysts scattered over the whole anterior surface of the 
thorax and abdomen. Where, however, the occasional consti- 
tutional nature of cystoma is demonstrated, is in cases of bron- 
chocele and mollusca, Adenoma is eminently constitutional, 

eral disord (oo scrofula, typhoid 


cases where it recurred 


ngs, liver, and ovaries, Zpithelioma not onl 
neighbouring glands, but has also been shown by Mr. Paget to 
infiltrate the lungs and heart, after operations for the removal 
of similar growths in distant Enchondroma bas in- 
vaded numerous dissimilar textures, and amongst others in the 
(Paget.) Osteoma, composed 
of true bone (not cancer in bone, or calcareous concretions) has in 
a case by Mr. Swan, after affecting the femur, appeared secon- 
darily in the pleura, lungs, omentum, and diaphragm. Miiller 
has also referred to such constitutional osseous tumours under 
the name of osteoids. Of the constitutional character of car- 
cinoma I need say nothing. 
if thoroughly extirpated, do not return, and are followed by 
recovery. I believe, then, that the classification of 
morbid growths, on the basis of their presumed beniynant or 
malignant nature, is not only erroneous io theory, but mis- . 
chievous in practice. at 
uence of his 


that early period when their excision re ohn been 
in the vain hope that they would go away of themselves. 

The best classification, therefore, appears to me to be one 
founded on our knowledge of the compound textures of the 

themselves, assisted as far as varieties are concerned 

spre similitade to well-known objects or accidental circum- 
dapecn, which have | been received in pathology as stan- 
dards of comparison. “Thus the one age arrangemeot | think 
va all the known primary classes of 


Osteoma. 
9. Cancerous growths ... Carcinoma. 


All these primary divisions are susceptible of being sub- 
divided according to the presence of particular substances, or 
to fancied resemblances which have received names. Thus 
the varieties of the above kinds of growth have long been de- 
termined by their substance presenting greater or less simili- 
tude to well-known objects, such as water, lard, flesh, brain, 


&c. &c., as follows :— 
1. Like water Hy, 
2. ,, blackpigment ... 
3. ,, green pigment ... Chloroma. 
4. blood _Heematoma. 
5. ,, glue... . Colloma. 
7. gruel ... Atheroma. 
9. ,, cholesterine ... Cholesteotoma, 
Sarcoma. 
| phn .. Neuroma. 
” 


In this way new varieties are easily named 
case of syphonoma, by Henle; cylindroma, by Bulroth ; and 
heteradenoma, by Robin. Some tumours I’ have seen closely 


Treatise on Neuroma, 
Sédillot: Recherches sur le Cancer, 1849, Obs, xxix, 
No. Edinburgh Medical Journal, June, 1857, 


al, 
are 
| 
ar Operation 10 16 OF OPposile and AIRE al 
recorded two well-observed instances where, subsequent to the 
wth having recurred in the mamma, it appeared in the 
tly 
in 
believing them to be malignant, and originating frot blood. 
mabt ; | 
1. Fibrous growths... Fibroma or Inoma.* 
Many 2. Patty growths .. Lipoma. 
3 Vascular growths ... Angionoma. 
ry. 4. Uystic growths ... .-. Oystoma. 
jound 5. Glandular growths ... Adenoma. 
6. Epithelial growths ... Epithelioma 
| 
8. | 
aver excision, DU infiltrate itself in orm 0! 
cable numerous distinet nodules throughout the lung.* A somewhat 
and similar case is given by Lawrence.t+ Lebertt has recorded 
pply- 
he was four times exe general in the 
form of excessive. ol occasionally 
returns after extirpation. — given. tl 4. marble Deirrhoma. &c. 
ndon. where multiple fatty tumours were hereditary. A ngionoma 
may be published in 
ing po avoes Dave Deeh Called 
* The word Fibroma, though posed of Latin and Greek wor’s, and 
and barbarces, is here p of its having been 
cau employ the more correct novel term of Inoma, 
I 
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Farther variations as to texture have been indicated by a 
combination of the original forms, as in the terms fibro-cystic, 
Jibro-cartilaginous, fibro-sarcoma, &c,; and we may also employ 
the expressions fibro epithelial, osteo fibroma, angio-cystic, &e. 

minute description of these different forms and varieties of 
morbid growths would lead me too far. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF MORBID GROWTHS, 


Origin. — All morbid growths consist, Ist, in ted 
development of pre-existing textures; 2nd, of new elements 
which have no previous existence in the economy ; and, 3rd, of 
these two sorts of growths mingled together. The causes which 
induce them are of two kinds: Ist, local irritation excited 
directly or indirectly; and, 2nd, constitutional or unknown 
changes, supposed to operate through the blood, Thus the 
direct stimulus of a blow may so irritate the parenchyma of a 
part as to excite increased nutritive action, causing hypertrophy, 
or it may give rise to an exudation ; and irritation at a distance 
may, through the nervous system, produce like effects, as when 
the female mamma is influenced by the state of the uterus. If, 
on the other hand, the constitution be affected, such local 

may assume peculiar characters, In this manner, age, 
sex, hereditary predisposition, and concomitant disorders, as 
syphilis and rheumatism, not only modify but give rise to 


gro 

It has been a favourite idea with pathologists that morbid 
growths have fixed tendencies from the beginning, such as are 
impressed upon the ova of various animals, in virtue of which 
they are necessarily deve in certain directions, If so, this 
is not traceable to any iarity of structure or chemical com- 

ition. Moreover, observation indicates that specific 
are not impressed upon them from the first—that 
one does not as a matter of course exchnde the other, and that 
any of the classes into which a been divided may 
supervene upon pre-existing ones. For instance, persons ma: 
have a fibrous or qiantdlaes and after a time its blood. 
vessels may pour into it a cancerous exudation, or this latter 
may undergo a fibrous or fatty transformation. It is only in 
this manner we can explain numerous cases, which are daily 
observable in practice, where indolent fibrous tumours suddenly 
assume increased power of development and become cancers, 
or where these last slough out and the tissue subsequently 
cicatrizes, 

Besides these constitutional causes, locality — that is, the 
nature of the pre-existing textures affected—has a considerable 
influence on the formation of morbid growths. Thus, as a 
general rule, fibrous growths are common in fibrous textures, 
cartilaginous and bony growths in osseous ones, epithelial 
growths on epidermic and mucous membranes, and so on. Yet 
even here the influence of the is perceivable. 
For example, osseous in rheumatic constitutions occur 
at the extremities of 


one. 

Development.—All morbid growths once formed increase ac- 
cording to the histological laws which regulate development in 
the textures generally. That is to say, after arriving at a cer- 
tain point, they attract from the bloodvessels in the neighbour- 
hood, or from such new ones as are formed within themselves, 
the nutritive materials ame ard augment in bulk. The 
manner in which the textural development is accomplished is 
of three distinct kinds: 1. The elemen textures are 
duzed in the same manner as they are in adult tissues, 
are either more numerous or larger, but preserve their normal 
reletion and mode of arrangement as in lipoma, cystoma, 
adenoma, and angionoma. 2. A matter is thrown out from 
the blood, that serves as a blastema for the formation of cells, 
which may be detected in various stages of development, un- 
dergoing the same changes that similar textures are seen to 
present in the embryo, as in fibroma and osteoma. 3. The cells, 
whether pre-existing or newly formed, assume a Le ohn 
self-multiplication, as in some forms of adenoma, epitheli 
enchondroma, and carcinoma. 


exudation. These lesions, so closely allied in their essential 


Fig. 76.—Gland ceils developing endogenously from an 
enlarged mesenteric gland. in a case of typhoid fever. 

Fig. 77.—The same from another 

Fig. 78.—The same alter the 
250 diameters. 


case, 
addition of acetic acid. 


nature, have in different textures been called different names, 

and widely separated pathologically. The very same changes 

which occur in the pre-existing cells of 

also take place in of the epithelium. But in the non- 
cartilage and cornea such change is denominated in- 

flammation, while in the equally non-vascular epithelium it 


Fie. 79. 


80,—Cancer cells 
Fe. Several contain fluid 


= 
Fic. 76. Fic. 77. Fig. 78, 
| 
Fig. cells developing and 
contents to form the pulpy softening of carti- 
250 diameters. 
has been named cancer. Again, in the vascular bones and 
form of warts on the hands; in syphilitic people on the genitals; | 22n called encephaloma, It seems to me that in all these 
in chimney-sweepers on the scrotum ; in smokers on the lips, 
&c. This conjoined influence of constitution and locality indi- Fra. £0. 
cates the = causes which give origin to morbid growths; 
and their study is of the greatest moment to the ——. ESO 
who is desirous through the former of operating on the latter ; <2 
as well as to the surgeon, who, by removing the local disease, : 
endogenously from the duodenum. 
e third mode of development just alluded to deserves ; 
special consideration. It consists of the endogenous multipli- | cases the lesion is the same, and that an advanced knowledge 
cation of cells, although sometimes these cells previously | of their nature should lead us to group them together. ones 
existed, whilst at others they have been newly formed in an * some of them inflammation and others cancer, supposing 


eae 
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first to be innocent and the last malignant, is, we contend, in- 
correct pathology. True theory points out that all these lesions 
are equally destructive, in consequence of increased endogenous 
call growth, and practical experience has long determined the 
question of their being alike difficult to control, 

Asa general rule, the greater the number of cells any growth 
contains, the more rapidly it extends. Hence why a tumour 
is subject to the laws which govern the development and mul- 
tiplication of cells in addition to those connected with locality 
and the general powers of the cons:itution. Thus room for ex- 
pansion and the amouut of temperature and moisture exercise 
undoubted influence over morbid growths, We see the influ- 
ence of room for expansion in the case of adenoma and carci- 
noma. In adenoma the cells are confined within pouches or 
ducts. They become crowded on each other; and thus, by 
means of compression, tend to a y and breaking down, 
rather than to self-multiplication. is is assisted if the dis- 
tension from within so irritates the fibrous stroma of the gland 
‘that it becomes hypertrophied, and occasions a farther obstacle 
to expansion around the seat of cell increase. In carcinoma, 
we observe that the growth takes place in extent and rapidity 
proportionally to the number and power ef expansion in the 

If compressed by much fibrous or hard tissue they mul- 
tiply slowly ; bat if an ulceration occurs, say in the skin, then 
they become developed rapidly and constitute the so called soft 
fungoid excrescences. Heat and moisture, as they are essential 
to cell growth throughout the animal and vegetable worlds (in- 
creased temperature with fluidity favouring—cold and dryness 
checking it, within certain limits), so the influence of these 
physical agents may be observed to be equally powerful in 
morbid growths, Rapid augmentation of « tumour is gene- 
rally accompanied by increased heat and softening of the parts, 
whilst colder and harder swellings develop themselves slowly. 

Professor Virchow has recently maintained that all quate, 
including pus, cancer, and even tubercle, originate by the en- 
dogenous growth of previously existing normal celis. This con- 
stitutes what he calls cel] pathology, and the great proof of the 
correctness of the law he has endeavoured to establish—viz., 
omnis cellula ¢ cellulé, That many tissues, healthy and morbid, 
do originate and are developed in this way has long been 
recognised ; bat that they all do so, and that morbid growths 
can be formed in no other way but from cells, we have seen to 
be erroneous. 

Mode of propagation, —On this point practical surgeons have 
overlooked a most important fact—namely, that certain growths 
abounding in cells have a great disposition to infiltrate them- 
selves amoog muscles and neighbouring parts, and may be de- 
tected there by the microscope, al invisible to the naked 
eye. In the muscles of the tongue, below an epithelial ulcer, 
I foand numerous granules and commencing cells, though it 
seemed healthy, and in the sterno-mastoid muscle, covering a 
tumour of the parotid gland, clamps of nuclei were already de- 
veloped and the fasciculi converted into fibres, although to the 
naked eye no trace of cancer was visible, but merely paleness 
and atrophy. 


parotid gland.* 

It follows that in many cases where the surgeon thinks he 
has removed a morbid growth, he really leaves multitudes of 
germs behind, which continue to propagate. He excises the 
tumour, but cuts through the disease. This was done in a case 
in which Dr. Handyside removed the inferior extremity of a 
boy at the hip joint, in June, 1843, for cancer of the femur, I 
carefully examined a small portion of one of the upper fi 
which was subseqnently cat away on observing a picce of the 

* This figure, published by me fifteen years ago, exhibits all the facts sub- 
sequently seen by the so-called cell pathologists. I peed scarcely point out to 
the experienced ohserver how an imaginative histologist, when copying such 
am appearance, might—by strenethening the outlines of those fiores which 
Surround the groups of nuclei—make the whole resemble 


Pig. 82 y, and infiltrated 
with cancer celis from the flap, after an amputation of 
the hip joint. 


already cancerous, and I told the operator that the disease 
would certainly return in the stamp. The incisions healed 
favourably ; but in a few months cancerous nodules ap 
not only in the cicatrix but in other places, and caused death,* 
I bave also seen the same mode of propagation in nerves, I 
found the brachial nerve in connexion with a cancerous tumour 
of the humerus, infiltrated with molecular masses and granules, + 
some of these latter arranged in rows and meeting together, ap- 
tly to form the nuclei of new cells. Professor Van der 
Kolk, of Utrecht, has fully confirmed my observations, and 
also traced incipient cancer cells among the tubes of nerves in 
the neighbourhood of morbid growths. ¢ 
Hence one of the chief causes of propagation gst morbid 


— is, that cell germs become infiltrated amongst neigh- 
ring tissues, But how is this brought about? Van 
Kolk suggests that the fluid which they contain mingles with 
the juice of the parenchymatous substance around them, and 
that there are deposited in it molecules and granules, which 
having received from the cells or neuclei certain tendencies to 
evolutions, are ultimately transformed into similar structures. 
This view is not only exceedingly ingenious, but very probable, 
and will serve to explain how the blood and distant organs are 
secondarily affected. The notion of solid germs floating in the 
blood has no facts in its support; but the idea of a molecular 
fluid secreted by cells being absorbed is consonant with every 
known law of nutrition. 

The molecular fluid, then, of a morbid elaborated in 
the process of its development, and the result of cell or other 
formation, would seem to be the most probable material whereby 
secondary growths are produced. We have seen that many 
tumours which have no cells, may not only be recurrent, but 
attack tissues secondarily in distant organs. Still they all 
contain a parenchymatous juice; and as a general rule, those 
that are most soft and pulpy are most liable to return. 

Decline or degeneration.—In their decline as in their deve- 

t, the various kinds ss os follow the laws 
which regulate degeneration of texture. Some, as li and 
adenoma, have been knowr to be gradually chentaeh bait dis- 
appear. Others undergo the albuminous, fatty, mineral, or 
pigmentary transformations to be subsequently described, To 
enter into the peculiarities of each morbid growth in this re- 


Fig. 83.—Fatty degeneration of cancer from the liver. 
Fig. $4—Mineral degeneration of cancer from the omentum. 
260 diameters. 


* Cancerous and Cancroid Growths. Observation xvi, p. 103, 
+ idem. Observation xivii. 


= 
tumour attached to it, and found the muscles through which 
the knife had passed, fatty and infiltrated with young cancer 
cells, In short, the muscles which formed both flaps were — 
Fie. 82. 
| 
1a, 51, 
> 
i SS Fic. 83. Fie. 84. 
Fig. 81.—Portion of the sterno-mastoid muscle over a tumour PA 
BN 
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SUGGESTIONS AS TO EXCISION AND CAUSTICS, 
Excision.—From what we have said as to the origin, 


of development, and propaget 
ex id 
ex 


mode 


that surgeons, in removing 
behind tissues infiltrated with cells, or 
nuclei capable of causing their regeneration. Hence the neigh- 
bouring textures should be carefully scrutinized, and all a 
portions of them infiltrated with cancerous germs carefully re- 
moved. For this purpose the microscope ought to be a necessary 
instrument in the operating theatre, and every suspected tissue 
in the neighbourhood examined by ienced histologists, 
before the lips of the wound are When it is known 
that, proper precautions being taken, an expert histologist 
might make such examination in the short space of thirty 
seconds, and that several demonstrations could be accomplished 
in a few minutes, or while ligatures are being placed on the 
vessels, it must be acknowledged that there is nothing very 
embarrassing in the proposition. Although I recommended 
ae 1849,* it hes not, so far as | am aware, yet 
been practi by Sapam. but its propriety has been sup- 
by the late . Van der Kolk, of Utrecht, and will, I 
ieve, become the rule when a knowledge of the 
of morbid wths is better understood. e practice of M. 
Girouard, of Chartres,+ who, by caustic directed towards the 
neighbouring tissues of cancers, sought to destroy the germs 
whereby they spread, and thus to prevent the return of the 
growth, is, in this point of view, highly encouraging. 
Caustics,—The great obstacle to this tice is the difficulty 
of destroying the entire growth ; and if this is not always per- 
formed by excision, still less frequently is it accomplished 
escharotics. Of late years an opinion has prevailed that this 
mode of treatment deserves further trial.t M. Velpeau speaks 
favourably of sulphuric acid mixed with saffron ; and Mr. Syme 
has proposed sawdust as a cheaper material than saffron, whilst 
its action is confined superficially by a wall of gutta percha 
made to adhere to the skin.§ By such an escharotic the whole 
morbid growth, it is said, may be destroyed at once. The im- 
mediate pain is prevented by bringing the patient under the 
influence of chloroform, the slough is subsequently poulticed 
until it separates, and then the granulating surface allowed to 
heal. Great discussion has recently occurred as to the value of 
the chloride of zinc, applied by vertical scorings or slight in- 
cisions, so that it shall gradually percolate h the entire 
growth. This mode of ing takes from three to seven 
but is effectual in removing the as all 
who have examined the preparations in the Middlesex Hospi 
and others removed by the same method of alternate ianision 
and application of caustic by Mr. Moullin, of London, may 
easily satisfy themselves.4{ Other chemical agents have been 
proposed ; but the experience acquired of these methods, and 
especially of their ultimate good effects, is (at all events in this 
country) as yet so limited as to preclude the possibility of form- 
ing a just estimate as to their merits, In the meantime let us 
hope that the discussions which have been raised on this sub- 
ject may ultimately tend to improve our means of effectually 
eradicating the more formidable kinds of morbid growths, 


The constitutional treatment and modes of discussing morbid 
growths would in itself occupy a lecture, Of the former, all I 
need remark is that I have never found any benefit result from 

* Cancerous and Cancroid Growths, p. 248, 

Archiv. de Médecine, tom, xev., p. Pe9, 
mn Parker, On the Treatment of Cancerous Disease by Caustics, 


1857. 
ss of Dre. Van der 


Report of the Surgical Staff of the Middlesex H: 
this through the 


Edinburgh Medical Journal, November, 1857. 
I have myself been able to do 
and Handfield Jones, 


bleeding or gat eeitin, ics, and that the nutrition and strength 
of the patient should be supported. As an analeptic, cod-liver 
oil is invaluable, and favours fatty disintegration of the growth, 
Of the latter, pressure and the application of cold, as recom- 
mended by Drs, Neil and James Arnott, deserve further trial, 


CLINICAL REPORTS 


on 
SQUAMOUS DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 
By GEO. NAYLER, Esq., F.B.C.S. 


PSORIASIS AND LEPRA, 

In the squamous class of diseases of the skin, of which 
psoriasis and lepra constitute the most extensive species, the 
following subdivisions or varieties will be recognised: P. vulgaris, 
P. guttata, P. gyrata, P. diffusa, and P. inveterata; and with 
regard to lepra—L. vulgaris, L. alphoides, and L. circum- 
scripta, 


So nearly in their general character do psoriasis and lepra 
resemble one another that they may be included under the 
same head. Both are non-contagious, unaccompanied by 
any discharge, and distinguished (except in certain eases to 
which I shall hereafter refer) by white or silvery -looking 
scales, of cuticular structure and origin. They occur as patches, 
with an irregular or oval outline, and may be found on any 
part of the body or extremities, Their chief seat is the coarser 
portion of the skin, as the outer aspect of the limbs; oeca- 
sionally the back ; and when met with as a single patch, the 
forehead or cheek is not unfrequently selected ; or the scalp, 
in which case a number of patches generally unite to form a 
single mass. The most common situation of all is the vicinity 
of the elbows or the knees. In the earliest stage, when 
perceptibie to the eye, a feeling of roughness is communi 
to the hand when over one of these patches ; and minute 

often only visible with a lens, may soon be detected. 
With the further or complete development of the disease, asin 
P. inveterata, the scales sometimes become so numerous as to 
be detached on the slightest pressure, and are rapidly renewed; 
and as it approaches recovery, it shows, particularly in lepra, a 
marked tendency to heal in the centre, while the circumference 
gradually loses its crescentic shape, and finally disappeats, the 
skin retaining for some length of time a dark-red hue. If some 
of the scales be removed, which can be easily done with care, 
the subjacent surface will be seen to be smooth, and of a deeper 
tint than the natural skin, The patient experiences a sensation 
of itching and heat in the part, which is increased by any ex- 
cess of temperature, as exposure to the fire or the warmth of 
the clothes in bed. If, however, the disease be met with in 
the acute stage, then the itching is sometimes scarcely to be 
borne, and much irritative fever is present ; the urine also is 


ion of cases heredi- 
, and in some is posed 

be another disease : as for 
following closely upon herpes, eczema, and the like. 
Fon eaten the statement of Neligan, who mentions psoriasis 
as sometimes affecting the collateral branches of a family, while 
the immediate descendants have escaped, It is more common, 
however, to find it invading the family in direct line. On the 
other hand, instances are of occurrence where no such heredi- 
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spect would lead me too far. They will be referred to gene- 
rally in the next lecture. All I need say here is, that every 
kind of morbid growth may degenerate and prove abortive in 
one way or another. Cancer especially has been known to 
slough out, and heal by cicatrix, besides having been checked 
in its development and rendered abortive in every known mode 
of retrograde transformation. 
on of morbid growths, it would 
troy life, and that those which 
of spreading may supervene on 
men. as a general rule, so soon as — 
it becomes evident that means of retardation and resolution 
have failed to arrest their progress, an operation should be had 
recourse to. If early excision were more practised, many of 
: the lamentable cases which oceur in practice would not arise. 
Even when the disease is advanced, it should never be neglected 
so long as the morbid growth is external and within reach of 
loaded with lithates. 
tary tendency can be traced ; and it is not rare to discover one 
only of several children of the same parents the = of the 
disease. Changes of temperature would seem to have their 
share in producing or reproducing these affections, which are 
more frequent in the autumn, or on the sudden accession of 
severe weather or wet; and in those who are naturally pre- 
disposed, the disease is apt to be occasioned by exposure to the 
sea air. Like many other complaints in, 
sometimes supervene u parturi ion, den emotions 0} 
mind, as excessive grief or anger, are noticed, capelalty OF 
continental writers, as occasionally producing psoriasis ; 
improper articles of diet, as acid fruits or vegetables, or shell- 
fish, are one and all ranked among the predisposing causes. 
} Certain trades or occupations, as that of a smith, or a gold or 
| silver refiner, &c. &c., will sometimes give rise to» peoaliar 
By form of peoriasis affecting the back of the hands, but more 
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Some gastric derangement often ushers 
an attack, and patients who suffer from rheumatism are 
ough the diagnosis of psoriasis is usually 
with difficulty, there are yet several affections of the skin from 
which it is by no means always easy to distinguish it. The 
raised patch, the non-existence from the outset of any kind of 
discharge, and still more the presence of scales, will, in the 
great majority of cases, prove sufficient in determining the 
question, In some of the chronic forms of eczema, however, 
which have become perfectly dry, where the surface is dull- 
red, and covered with thin crusts or scales, the line of distinc- 
tion between the two is not so evident. For instance, the later 
— of eczema rubrum, as even on the extremities, may have 
a close resemblance to some forms of psoriasis. On inquiry 
into the history, if it be ascertained that a slight oozing was 
perceived from the surface in the first instance, and this state- 
ment can be relied on, it will be decisive as to the disease not 
belonging to the squamous order, or if any pus-globules can be 
detected in the crust. Secondly, in one or more of the varieties 
of lupus which are unaccompanied with tubercles, and have 
thin whitish crusts on their surface, the difference is not so 
great as may at first sight appear. Lichen circumscriptas is 
sometimes liable to ‘tages for psoriasis ; and, lastly, a 
very great similarity exists between this and chronic 
m—a disease comparatively rare, and not much re- 
to by surgical writers, In the latter complaint the 
patches are more raised, and assume towards their termination 
a colour ap ing to violet. 
Should t 


with 
force, to i or lepra is, which will 
then be to to i 


and it is to cases of congenital syphilitic psoriasis that my ob- 
servations on this point more especially apply. Cazenave is the 
only author, as far as I am aware, who has directed attention 
to this fact. Two cases of the kind occurred some time at 
the above hospital under Mr. Startin’s care: one in a child, F. 
8—, No. 97,214, aged two months, admitted Feb. 20th, 1862, 
whose father is a soldier at Woolwich. The eruption was of a 
dull-red colour, distinctly raised above the level of the skin, 
‘anaccompanied with any scales, and occupying the soles of the 
feet near their inner margin. This case told its own tale irre- 
> of the history, which was conclusive. 

a 


with pemphigus, The age of 
weeks, and she was under treatment for it last 
three months, when the eruption vanished. The disease 
appeared about a fortnight ago, and there are no signs of scales, 
It was impossible, in this instance, to obtain any positive his- 
; but there could be no doubt at all as to its real character. 
nosis.—Although unattended with danger, lepra and 
psoriasis are sometimes very obstinate, iasis inveterata 
will occasionally resist all treatment ; and instances of relapse 
at particular seasons of the year are not at all uncommon, If 


able result may 


will be regulated by the age and constitution of the patient, 
the of the disease, and ite complication or otherwise with 
any o disorder. When the inflammatory symptoms run 
igh, which is frequently the case at the onset, they must be 
ued by the ordinar means, amongst which antimony de- 
servedly holds a high place; and if there be any tendency to 


gout or rheumatism, the addition of colchicum will be found 
useful. ae abatement of the inflammation, then those 
remedies which are supposed to possess a specific value in cer- 


within the limits of this paper, 
tion of the mode in which, at the hospital, arsenic is given in 
solution, acid or alkaline, or the bichloride, &c., it will be 
enough to state that, for all practical purposes, their equivalents 
may be conveniently re; ted by the ordivary preparations 
of these medicines, as solution of the arsenite of potass, the 
solution of bichloride of , or the iodide of potassium, of 
the London Pharmacopeia. the exhibition, however, of 
these powerful agents, which are always given in minute doses, 
care must be taken to discontinue them whenever any consti- 
tutional symptoms arise. This will not often occur when pro- 
perly given, and it is seldom that we find instances of the in- 
jurious effects of arsenic am the large number of out- 
— for whom this mineral is prescribed. Dr. Fowler, in 
is table of doses, considers twelve drops of the solution which 
bears his name as constituting an ordinary dose for an adult or 
above the of eighteen years; and, commencing with two 
drops for a child of two years, increases the dose by an extra 
drop, corresponding to every additional year, to the age of eight, 
This standard would ap to be too high, as far as its exhi- 
bition is concerned, in the treatment of skin diseases. Pereira 
states: “‘I have seen very minute doses of arsenic given to 
patients affected with lepra, and continued for many days, 
without being able to detect the least indication of its action 


, to enter into a detailed 


potass may be said to represent the quantity for a dose that 
will be found most useful in psoriasis and lepra, which, more 
than any other varieties of cutaneous complaints, require arsenic 
for their cure. 

Where diseases are of a syphilitic origin, it will be advi 
in lieu of mercury the iodide 
potassium mist, hyd. i the hospi ha: i 
containing for a dose the eighth of a grain of the bichloride and 
that effects of mercury are more likely to be manifested 
than those of arsenic, and we should be on our guard to 
or omit it altogether when untoward consequences are indi- 
cated. Early age is no impediment to the use of either mineral. 

In the way of local treatment, some mild mercurial will 
answer best, or the red precipitate, to which creasote may be 
added. A formula much in use at the hospital is the following: 
Creasote, six minims; nitric oxyde of mercury, ten grains; 
lard, one ounce, It is important to bear in mind that much 
difference exists between the ordinary creasote obtained from 
wood tar and the German creasote prepared from coal tar, 
which is almost identical with carbolic acid, and greatly to be 
preferred to any other kind. Among other applications may be 


ounce ; water, one pint, 


as the decoction of dulcamara, &c. Cazenave speaks 

highly of the tincture of cantherides in those instances in which 
the disease has reappeared without evident cause. He recom- 
mends the tincture to be given at first in doses of four to five 
in water, and gradually increased, if no serious symp- 
toms arise, te twenty-five or thirty drops a day. He givesa 
— eighteen years’ standing that was cured by its 
means. same authority commends the int«rnal use of the 
ioduret of sulphur in local psoriasis, in the proportion of twelve 
to twenty grains to an ounce of lard. The *‘buile de cade,” or 


we' 
oil of juniper tar is much in vogue in France. It may be mixed 
in his ‘* Legons sur les Affections Cutanées,” says that it 
rubbed into the sound portion of integument between 
as 
of 


well as into the latter. 
copaiba is also favourably mentioned by some 


be 
the 
French surgeons, 


relates an instance of a patient with 


ngth 
liver 
wth, 
ial. 
| on the system, except the amelioration of the disease.” es 
| as a general rule, three minims of the solution of arsenite 
which it often is, our opinion will be strengthened by noticing | 
its situation. Cases of psoriasis palmaris are commonly of this 
kind, and very chronic in their nature, extending, as the records 
of the Hospital for Diseases of the Skin show, over a 
ma 
eruption may occupy an abnor seat, as the neck or 
is curious to observe the amall amount of pain that attends | 
many of these specific cases. Lastly, the co-existence of | 
the eruption with some other cutaneous disease, as lichen, | 
eczema, &c., or the well-known coppery tinge and symmetrical 
character which secondary complaints are wont to assume, will 
be taken into account in the absence of any syphilitic history | 
or other symptoms. I have before remarked, that in certain 
instances the presence of scales, which so distinguish psoriasis, | 
is wanting, or the scales themselves are very imperfectly formed; 
compoub mercy ointment, consisting or six 
| grains each of the white and red precipitate to an ounce of 
| cerate. Or, again, the red ointment, which is thus prod: 
| Bisalphuret of mercury, nitric oxyde of ee, of each six 
| grains; lard, one ounce. The patient is di to use one of 
| these ointments in the day-time 
nae the surface with a loti 
| late, carbolic acid has been largely tried, and with con- 
siderable success, It is made as a lotion in this way:—Carbolic 
acid, fourteen grains ; spirits of wine, half an ounce ; glycerine, 
| one ounce; water, one pint. Another, the carbon lotion, 
which is of benefit when much irritation exists, is here given: 
months old, with psoriasis abut the anus and vulva, interspersed | Solution of carbon detergens, half an ounce; glycerine, one 
— patch of lepra that has become chronic, it will 
sometimes be advantageous to blister the surface. The vesicating 
solution should be painted over the part with a camel’s-hair 
brush, and allowed to remain untouched for two or three days, 
| __ Various other remedies are in repute among the Continental 
seen at an early period, and without any complica) » &iavour- | 
expected. | 
The treatment of these as well as other affections of the skin | 
Hardy 
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psoriasis, who at the time was also suffering from blennorrhagi 
and to cure the latter complaint he ordered him to take copai 
when, to his surprise, the cutaneous disease disappeared. 

Psoriasis and lepra will sometimes undergo a spontaneous 
cure, Alibert cites a case of lepra vulgaris which entirely sub- 
sided on the supervention of small-pox ; and Gibert (vol. i., 
page 431) says on the subject of psoriasis: ‘‘ Nous avons su 

melques malades guéris par |’invasion d’une fiévre, d’un éry- 
dpele, &c., mais novus ne saurions affirmer que ces guérisons 
aiont 6té exemptes de récidive.” 

Patients will find considerable comfort from the occasional 
use of the ordinary warm bath or the vapour bath. Another 
kind, which is frequently given at the hospital, is the alkaline 
bath. It may be taken twice a week, and is easily prepared 
by adding four ounces of carbonate of soda to a pint of hot 
water, and then mixing it with thirty gallons of plain water. 
The sulpbur mineral baths are of great efficacy in certain in- 
tractable cases of psoriasis inveterata. Those of Harrowgate in 
this country, and Aix-la-Chapelle or Bartges abroad, are par- 
ticularly recommended. 

(To be continued.) 


ON 


ELECTRICITY AS THE PRINCIPLE WHICH 
CAUSES THE VITALITY AND COAGU- 
LATING PROPERTY OF THE BLOOD. 


By R. C, SHETTLE, M.D., Shaftesbury. 


Tue very great interest which is felt with regard to any 
facts hearing upon the coagulation of the blood must be my 
excuse for laying the results of my rough experiments before 
the consideration of my professional brethren. Prior to the 
highly interesting Croonian Lecture delivered this year by Mr. 
Lister, and lately published in Tax Lancer, the subject ap- 
peared to be as obscure as ever, Mr. Lister has, however, in 
this lecture given us very valuable information on the subject 
of the coagulation of the blood, not only in refuting various 
theories which from time to time have been advanced, but also 
in stating that ‘* the real cause of the coagulation of the blood 
when shed from the body is the influence exerted upon it by 
ordinary matter, the contact of which for a very brief period 
effects a change in the blood, inducing a mutual reaction 
between its solid and fluid constituents, in which the corpuscles 
impart to the liquor sanguinis a disposition to coagulate.” 

For the last two years and a half I have occupied some por- 
tion of my leisure time in conducting various experiments, with 
a view to prove that Mr. Hunter was right in his assertion 
*‘ that the coagulation of the blood was an cperation of life ;” 
and I have attributed its vitality toelectricity. 1 have already 
communicated to THe Lancet* the fact that I have detected 
electricity in arterial blood, and converted albumen into fibrin 
by means of that agent. 

The following experiment, which is to a certain extent 
similar to some others previously undertaken, was conducted 
on the 13th iust., and may be relied upon as being at least ac- 
curate in not over-stating facts; but the galvanometer I used, 
and which was one of Dubois-Reymond’s, is not, I believe, so 
delicate as it ought to be. 

Eeperiment.—The jugular vein of a dog (under the influence 
of chloroform), having been secured by means of two ligatures, 
was divided, and a glass tube inserted into the upper portion. 
Blood was then drawn into a clean glass vessel, taking care to 
avoid exposure to air as much as possible. A cork. in which 
was placed two platinum electrodes, covered with folds of 
blotting-paper and bladder, and upon which electrodes some 
pains had n bestowed to render them homogeneous, was 
then accurately fitted into the mouth of the vessel, and the 
wires of the electrodes applied at once to the galvanometer. 
The same alteration of the needle immediately followed that 
had succeeded the immersion of the plates into water—viz., a 
divergence of 45° to the negative, the needle falling back again 
directly to zero, where, after a slight vibration or two, it re- 
emule showing, as far as the galvanometer was capable, the 
absence of electricity in the fluid tested. 

* July 18th, 1863, p. 87. 


The carotid artery of the same dog was then tied, and treated 
in the same way as the vein, blood being drawn into a glass 
vessel similar to that used for the venous blood. Electrodes in 
every respect precisely similar, and which also had been tested 
immediately before using, were inserted as before, and the 
wires again attached to the galvanometer. Thirty degrees of 
positive electricity were at once shown, and the needle wag 
two hours and fifteen minutes returning to zero, the back ward 
motion being very regular, The electrodes were allowed to. 
remain in the arterial blood six hours before being again exa- 
mined, when a perfectly distinct line marked depth to 
which the electrodes had been immers-d, the upper portion 
being of a very dark venous, and the lower portion remaini 
of a bright arterial, hue, The clot was then removed, 
found to be almost black, and not firmly ted. 

I believe this experiment is sufficient to show that the 
abstraction of electricity from the blood causes it to lose its 
arterial character, certainly with regard to colour, and, if so, 
must it not also be attended with loss of its stimulating pro- 
perty ? 

In a previous experiment, blood was drawn from the vein 
and artery of a dog, likewise under the influence of chloroform, 
into clean vessels. Galvanic circuits, consisting of clean plates 
of copper and zinc, were introduced through corks, which were 
accurately adjusted to the mouths of the vessels so as to ex- 
clude air. Coagulation in each instance proceeded round the 
plates, especially the zincode. On the second day a peculiar 
formation appeared proceeding from the zincode to the side of 
the vessel, which might be compared not inaptly to the growth 
of a fibrous clot. This formation in the venous blood was 
loose, and the cellular spaces between the fibres large; but in 
the arterial, the growth was firm in texture and smaller in 
size as compared with the venous, This process was allowed 
to go on four days, when it had apparently ceased to increase, 
The vessels were then carefully opened; but, owing to the 
plates being attached to the corks, this could not be done with- 
out disturbing the formation above alluded to, and which at 
once became broken up, and sank to the bottom of the vessel, 
—— under the microscope granular cells. The clot in 

th instances occupied not only the space between the plates, 
but also encrusted the zinc plate with a very firm Jum ; 
while on the side of the copper plate most distant from the 
zine, it was scarcely to be called a fibrous clot, having more 
the appearance of t nt jelly. The clot taken from the 
zinc pole in the arterial blood had become as hard as a piece of 
dried leather, and, after exposure to the air, could be broken, 
That the coagulation of the blood is due to the action of a cur- 
rent of electricity, cannot, [ think, be reasonably doubted, in- 
asmuch as I have shown that electricity does exist in i 
blood ; and although I have not been able to detect it in venous 
blood, it is possible-that it may exist in very smal! proporti 
and so account for the very feeble coagulation of venous 
when perfectly excluded from the air. 

The experiments of Mr. Lister, as well as those above alluded 
to, show that metal wires or plates have great influence in 
accelerating the process of cuagulation, and the influence that 
metals exert in attracting electricity is too well known to re- 
quire comment here. That neither the coagulation nor — 
in colour was due to chemical action, may be inferred from 
fact that in the first experiment I have given the plates were 
platinum, covered with four folds of thick white blotting-paper, 
which again was encased in bladder. 

{ would now draw attention to the mode in which I believe 
this electricity is generated and conveyed into the blood. 
Professor Faraday has well shown, and I believe it is now very 
generally admitted, that chemical action cannot take place 
without the development of electricity, and indeed that the 
amount of electricity corresponds exactly with the amount of 
chemical action which has been set up. If such be the case, 
the amount of electricity generated in the lungs, under the 
chemical changes which take place there, must be considerable ; 
and we have no difficulty whatever in obtaining the amount 
required, neither can we remain in ignorance as to the direc- 
tion such electricity must travel, when we remember one of the 
fundamental principles of electricity is that it must always be 
attracted by the best conducting medium. Now, each blood 

obule as it is presented in the pulmonary capillary bears with 
it, in the iron it contains, one of the best attracting agents 
known. It is to be presumed, uently, that each globule 
must pass away from the lungs charged with a due amount of 
this stimulating principle, the immediate effect of which u 
the globules would be to corrugate or contract their A om 


causing them to reflect light differentlv-—to which change in 


thape of the in colour has latterly been attri- 
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buted. Taking this view of the case, we see how very a 
ant an office the iron of the blood is appointed to serve in - 
sen to all parts of the body this vitalizing principle. 

Bois-Reymond, Matteneci, Aldini, &c., and last, though 
not least, Dr. C. B. Radcliffe, have testified to the electric 
current in the nerves and musc'es, and all speak of the influ- 
ence that arterial blood exerts over muscular contraction, &c. 
With a knowledge of the above facts, I think we cannot do 
less than regard the blood as the means of supplying electricity, 
or, in other words, vital energy or nervons power to that great 
electric organ, the brain, and the whole nervous system, which 
may not inaptly be compared to the system of electro-tele- 
graphy of the present day, seeing that it has been pretty 
clearly proved by physiologists that the nerve fibres pass from 
their origin in the grey substance to their peripheral extremity 
distinct from each other, and any injury to such fibre is fol- 
lowed by corresponding loss of power. 


(To be continued.) 


ON A CASE 
or 


DIFFUSED INGUINAL ANEURISM; 


LIGATURE OF THE ARTERY ABOVE AND BELOW 
THE RUPTURE; DEATH, 


By S. MESSENGER BRADLEY, Fsq., 
PHYSICIAN'S ASSISTANT TO TRE MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. 

Ox Sunday morning, May 10th, 1963, I was called to a 
case about half a mile from the Manchester Royal Infirmary; 
and on my arrival at the house found the patient, a labourer, 
tossing about in bed in great pain, which proceeded from his 
left thigh; his tongue and lips were blanched, and there 
was scarcely any pulse at the wrist. On removing the bed- 
clothes, the left groin was found occupied by a large tense 
tumour, studded over with blebs, and the whole thigh and 
leg were much swollen and discoloured. The tumour, which 
occupied the front of the thigh, was of the size of a large 
melon; but, in addition to this, the entire girth of the 
leg to below the calf was doubled, and that of the thigh more 
than doubled, by the extravasated blood which had forced its 
way between and around the muscles; for, as afterwards 
proved, the swelling almost entirely consisted of blood, there 
being very little effusion of any other kind, The patient stated 
that a swelling had existed in his groin for the last two months, 
which had gradually grown larger and more painful ; that he 
was as well as usual the night before, but that at four o’clock 
that morning he had felt a sudden acute pain as of something 
giving way in the groin, and instantly the swelling in his 
thigh increased in size; and that up to the present time 
(half-past eleven a...) it had continued to enlarge. 

Recognising from this s'atement the rupture of an aneurism, 
I procured as soon as possible the assistance of Mr. Jones, house- 
surgeon to the infirmary. The man now appeared to have lost 
pretty nearly all the blood he had; but, though the chance 
was a desperate one, we deemed it right even then to try to 
save his life by securing the artery above and below the rupture. 

Chloroform accordingly having been administered, we endea- 
voured to find some pulsation in the femoral artery, but were 
unable to do so from the extension of the swelling above 
Poupart’s ligament. Mr. Jones then proceeded to make pres- 
sure directly upon the common iliac, while I made an incision 
from the centre of the ligament about seven inches in length 
in a line with the femoral artery, and, rapidly turning out 
the clots from the huge cavity which the blood had burrowed 
for itself amongst the tissues, felt for the warm jet of fluid 
blood as a gnide to the artery. The first gush of blood was so 
furious as to render it impossible for a moment to find the 
vessel; but the pressure was so effectually applied that it 
was only for a moment, and after some sponging and a litte 
scraping with the handle of the scalpel the artery was found at 
the bottom of the wound. A quarter of an inch below Pou- 


part’s ligament the aneurism had burst, leaving an aperture of 
the size of a half-crown ; tery —_ the ligament, 
however, the artery above appea ealthy ; 80, ing a 
double ligature around it, we secured it here. a0 bea. 
rbage was instantly checked. 

We then sought for a healthy part of the artery below the 
rupture ; but the aneurism, which was fusiform in shape, with 
a small sacculated one arising from it, and which latter was 
the seat of rapture, extended so far down, even the full length 
of the incision, as to render this impossible. A ligature was 
therefore placed around it an inch below the sacculated aneu- 
rism, and immediately above the origin of the profanda; the 
wound was plugged with lint, and the limb raised and swathed 
in blankets. The man was then roused, and an ounce of brandy 
administered. He appeared much the same as before the 
ration, and certainly had not lost much additional blood. 
sank two hours afterwards. No post-mortem was allowed ; 
but I procured a piece of the sac of the aneurism, which revealed 
under the microscope abundant evidence of atheromatous de- 
generation. 

I have since obtained the following facts as to the history of 
the case from my colleague, Mr. Thos. Starkey Smith, who 
had the previous charge of the patient :— 

J. H——, aged fifty, a labourer, had always been a 
healthy man, and never suffered from symptoms of heart-disease, 
On the 10th of March he suddenly felt a burning pain in his 
left groin, and the next morning noticed a small swelling as bi 
as a marble, which beat “ just like his beart.” He remain 
at his work another six weeks, and was first seen by a surgeon 
on the 5th of May, when he was visited by Mr. T. 8. Smith, 
At this time an ill-defined tumour, as big as a feetal head, occu- 
pied Searpa’s triangle ; it pulsated, and was the seat of a blow- 
ing murmur; the whole tumour pitted on pressure, and was 
covered with an erysipelatous binsh ; to the feel it was firm, 
inelastic, and non-distensile. The conditions were such as to 
render the diagnosis between a rapidly growing carcinomatous 
tumour and a femoral aneurism difiicult, The man was to 
have been taken into the infirmary the week following ; but, 
unfortunately, died as above related in the interim. 

Besides the interest attached to this case from the difficul 
attending the diagnosis,—a difficulty not unfrequently met wi 
in the diagnosis of femoral aneurism, so much so indeed, that 
both Mr. Stanley and Mr. Syme mistook in at least two cases 
carcinoma for aneurism of this artery,—the above case is worth 
recording from the rapidity of its course, and the fact of its 
becoming diffused. The aneurism was first noticed, and very 
possibly first existed, on the 10th of March; it burst on the 
0th of May ; thus destroying life in exactly two months—-an al- 
most unprecedentedly short space of time for a femoral aneurism 
to run on to a fatal termination. Diffosed femoral aneurism, 
when situated, as this was, in the groin, where the vessel is 
enclosed in its dense sheath, appears to be exceedingly rare. 
Mr. Erichsen goes so far as to say ‘‘ it never becomes diffused,” 
There is no mention made of any case by Cooper in his Dic- 
tionary, nor is there a reported case in any of the year-books 
of the New Sydenham Society. 

In the work ‘* On Aneurism,” however, published by the Old 
Sydenham Society, there are two cases which are probably in- 
stances of diffuse aneurism of the femoral artery while still in the 
groin, Oneof the two was a case of Monro’s, and occurred in 1760, 
who calls it an aneurism of the crural artery, and states that 
the back part of the artery gave way close to the os pubis, The 
other is a very interesting case by Severinus, who, in 1643, 
was called to a young nobleman, one Auselmo Pagano, for a 
large true aneurism in the right groin. It subs: quently sloughed, 
when Severinus applied four large cauterizing irors, and after- 
wards a poultice. This treatment he continued for a fortnight, 
using the caaterizing irons no Jess than tin times, sometimes 
on alternate days, but frequently daily ; and during this time 
removing from the sac about eight pounds of blood. The cavi 
was so extensive that it took nearly half a pound of tow to 
it, and so deep that the bone was bared to the extent of one 
inch in breadth and three inches in length. Yet this man re- 
covered, and in about eighteen months was able to walk with- 
out a stick. 

The desperate condition in which we found the man in the 
above case may, perbaps, be considered as having rendered an 
operation unjustifiable. That the man would die whatever 
was done for him seemed almost certain ; but if left to him- 
self death was inevitable, leasoning thus, and calling to 
mind desperate and welluigh hopeless cases that had recovered 
under desperate treatment, we judged it right to act boldly, 
and to give the patient the only chance open to him, 

Manchester, Aug. 1963, 
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REPORT OF A 
CASE OF DEATH FROM INTOXICATION. 


By DONALD C. BLACK, M.D. 


Axovur four p.m, on the 30th of June I was requested to 
repair with all promptitude to an inn (distant about eight 
miles from my residence), where, I was informed, three men 
were dangerously ill. I lost no time in obeying the summons, 
but on arrival at my destination, I found the lifeless body of a 
man recumbent on a bed in the apartment into which I was 
shown, and was informed that the other two had more or Jess 
recovered ; indeed, one of them afterwards supplied me with 
information bearing on the case, 

The body was evidently that of a man about the middle 
period of life; he was well developed and stout; the face was 
somewhat livid and suffused, the pupils dilated, and froth 
exuded from mouth. At this time the body emitted the cha- 
racteristic odour of alcohol, ‘There existed extensive lividity 
on either side of the chest, and distinctly under the nails, The 
body was then in a state of rigidity, and perceptibly warm in 
the armpits. 

The history of the case, gathered from the most reliable 
sources, was to the following effect :—The previous evening, a 
fifty-gallon cask of spirits had arrived “‘ from the south,” and 
three ‘“‘drouthy cronies,” the smith, shoemaker, and village 
innkeeper, drank copiously in h of the occasion. Next 
morning, seven o'clock, found them face to face, each drowning 
care, doubtless in a capacious tumbler of ‘‘ raw-grain.” 

In his deposition before the Procurator-Fiscal, the innkeeper 
declared chat he supplied the undiluted spirit in a jug, to be in 
a with which tumblers were made to supersede the use 
of glasses. It may be premised that the deceased partook of 
no breakfast. About ten o’clock the three individuals were 
all more or less in a state of stupor, the deceased being more 
profoun¢ly comatose. in all probability ensued shortly 
afterwards. 


Next day, about twenty-four hours after death, I was re- 
quested by the Procurator-Fiscal, with a medical friend, to 
make a post-mortem examination with a view to determining 
the cause of death. The result of the examination was as 

ows :— 

The external a ces have already been adverted to, 
and need not now be repeated ; only it may be observed that 
then the blueness of surface was of a much deeper tinge. The 

icardium and pleurew appeared perfectly healthy. The 
were highly congested, and, on making small incisions 
in various parts, dark fluid blood exuded abundantly therefrom. 
The right auricle of the heart was much dilated and attenuated ; 
the ventricular walls appeared somewhat thickened ; valves 
normal ; the right side of the heart was loaded with dark fluid 
blood, as in lungs. The stomach contained, adherent to its 
walls, a tough, greenish, muco-purulent-looking residuum, 
having a disagreeable putrescent odour, which, on being scraped 
from the stomach, disclosed congestion of the lining membrane, 
more especially around cardiac and pyloric orifices; no trace 
of food could be discovered, nor could the odour or appearance 
of alcohol be distinguished, The liver appeared normal. The 
brain was highly congested, the ramifications of the minutest 
vessels being most distinctly seen on the surface ; the substance 
of the brain, on cutting, exhibited red puncta throughout ; the 
ventricles were empty, nor could the odour of alcohol be re- 
cognised here, These constitute the most important post- 
mortem appearances, 

We knew it to be a fact that the deceased partook of alcohol, 
but by sensible tests we could discover none of it in any of the 
organs examined. If reliance could be placed on the averment 
of the innkeeper, he deposed that to the best of his recollec- 
tion deceased partook only of ‘‘ his share” of a quantity of un- 
diluted whisky, equal to about a bottleful (quart), How much 
his share would be I cannot pretend even to guess. 

It then became a question as to what we could attribute 
death. For myself, I was perfectly decided, but a third me- 
dical gentleman present seemed somewhat dubious. We had 
before us, no doubt, a disease of the heart, but I could trace 
no relation between this disease and the appearances referred 
to; whereas, on the other hand, the poisonous effects of alco- 
hol would, to my mind, best account for those conditions, 
‘That we could discover no trace of whisky by sensible tests, I 
maintained, was insignificant. (Vide Taylor.) The quantity 


supposed to be taken was indeed small, but it was undiluted, | when so much has been accomplished in the treatment of many 


How, then, was I to account for death from the indulgence in 
ardent spirits? A moment’s reflection on the physiological 
effects ef alcohol will show that, like opium and a variety of 
other medicines, alcohol primarily and in small doses acts as 
a stimulant, but secondarily and in larger doses, or in small, 
frequently repeated, as a narcotic, Its stimulating influence 
is exhibited in increased rapidity and augmented force of 
the circulation, consequently in heat of skin, redness of face, 
fulness and frequency of pulse, diuresis, and perspiration, 
From these merge its narcotic effects — viz, exhi i 
confusion of ideas, anesthesia, paralysis, and consequent 
coma. That intoxication causes paralysis is evident from 
the imperfect articulation and tottering of gait; and 1 believe 
that death ensues from its paralysing the nervous centres, 
We can on this assumption account for the invariable 
mortem appearances. To take those connected with the 
pneumogastric nerve for example, the one most intimately 
connected with the more vital organs, This nerve regulates 
and controls the respiratory and circulatory organs, which 
must suffer when this nerve is paralysed; the power of the 
respiratory muscles must be impaired, or in fatal cases they 
cease to act entirely; not to speak of the effect on the con- 
tractility of the heart and lung-tissue. In consequence of this 
arrest to the act of respiration, congestion of the lungs is in- 
variable after death from intoxication. It is in this respect 
perfectly analogous to death from asphyxia. And, again, in 
consequence of this mechanical obstruction in the lungs, the 
heart’s action is arrested. We thus find the side feeding the 
lungs, so to speak, full ; and, tracing backwards, as an invariable 
result of this, cerebral congestion exists. 

The above case presents the following points of interest, 
The quantity of spirits sup to have been taken was small 
and undiluted; it was taken upon an empty stomach, and 
would thus be more speedily absorbed ; no trace of it could be 
discovered by sensible tests in the “ne examined. The case 
was complicated in the existence of a diseased heart. This 
diseased condition would, in my opinion, only predispose to 
death, inasmuch as the heart would be thus enfeebled and less 
capable of overcoming the pulmonic obstr Hence a 
smaller quantity of ol would canse death in his person 
than in a perfectly healthy individual. It is thus easy to 
account for the superficial lividity, and the internal congestions 
Seeman and on these grounds | expressed my belief accord- 
ingly. 

Skye, August, 1863, 
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GUY’S HOSPITAL. 

STRICTURE OF THE UPPER PART OF THE SOPHAGUS, 
BARELY ADMITTING A PROBE; DEATH FROM 
PNEUMONIA. 

(Under the care of Mr. Coorzr Forster.) 

Tue records of modern medicine show a most unsatisfactory 
result in the treatment of stricture of the esophagus, whether 
in the hands of the physician or the surgeon; for it comes 
under the care of both, The organic stricture, either simple 
or malignant, sooner or later terminates fatally by exhaustion 
and starvation; and after death the disease is most usually 
found confined to the part primarily affected. In no disease is 
the misery greater, or the attenuation more extreme, than im 
cases of this kind; for after a while no food at all passes into 
the stomach, and the patient is imperfectly nourished by nutri- 
tive enemata until he is literally starved to death. The ques- 
tion is occasionally asked,—In this age of advancing science, 
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hitherto incurable diseases, can nothing be done for stricture 
of the cesophagus? Or as Mr. Erichsen puts it, in his work on 
the Science and Art of Surgery,—‘‘ Has surgery no resource in 
those cases in which the stricture has become impermeable, 
and in which neither food can be swallowed nor a catheter 
passed, and in which, consequently, the most miserable death, 
that by starvation, is impending?” There is no use in contem- 
plating cesophagotomy, for it is extremely doubtful whether a 
tube could be worn as in the trachea, from the nature of the 
surrounding structures, Of late years it has been proposed to 
make an opening into the stomach through the abdominal walls 
for the introduction of food into the organ, and this has been 
carried out several times, But surgeons hesitate to do it be- 
cause of the occurrence of fatal peritonitis, although it might 
at first be supposed that the patients were low enough to pre- 
vent this. We think that anerror is committed in delaying the 
operation to the last moment ; for if success is ever to be anti- 
eipated, it must be done while some amount of strength is left 
in the patient. We would particularly call attention to this 
subject, in the hope that it may attract sufficient notice to lead 
to its reconsideration when cases present themselves for relief. 

Hannah W——, aged forty-three, mother of five children, 
all living and a was admitted ew 1862. Her 
previous history, as furnished by Dr. Gibb, who had recom- 
mended her to Mr. Forster’s notice, is as follows :—Always in 
good health up to six or seven months after her last confine 
ment eighteen months ago, when the throat became sore 
during deglutition, and this gradually increased until she could 
scarcely swallow anything. She now experienced great diffi- 
culty in swallowing fluid, even in very small quantity, some 
time elapsing before it passed down ; generally one-half of it 
was ejected, Nothing thick or solid, such as sago, could be 
swallowed at all for three months. On lying down she can eat 
a little sponge-cake, which seems to slip down easily. The 
stoppage, she says, is all at the root of the tongue, which has 
become quite tender from the efforts made to force the aliment 
down. is extremely emaciated, and the parts about the 
throat and neck are very distinctly seen in consequence, She 
sleeps and breathes well; talking is distressing; and she ex- 
pectorates a good deal of frothy mucus, 

She had been under the care of Mr. Gay, of Finsbury-place, 
who sent her to Dr. Gibb to be examined with the laryngo- 
scope. This was done on two occasions in the early part of 
December, and showed the larynx to be y healthy, 
excepting a little redness at the apices of the arytenoid carti- 
lages, most probably from irritation. On passing the finger 
down the pharynx as far as could be reached, some induration 
was felt immediately above the stricture of the esophagus, 
She was advised to take food by the rectum, but as this was a 
difficult matter to accomplish in her impoverished circum- 
stances, with no one to wait on her at home, she left her 
residence at Camberwell, and was admitted into Guy’s Hos- 
piel, under the care of Mr. Forster, She was at this time very 

ble and emaciated, having eaten scarcely anything for several 
months; and had been in the hospital but a very few days 
when she was attacked with pneumonia and rapidly died. 

Autopsy, twenty hours after death.—At the end of the 
pharynx, or at its junction with the csophagus, a contraction 
existed which almost closed the passage, and admitted only a 
small probe. This contraction was caused by a thickening of 
the walls, which showed, on section, a firm glistening struc- 
ture, and evidently in great part fibrous; Lut on squeezing it 
there oozed out some white curd-like matter, The mucous 
membrane was not ulcerated, but the growth protraded from 
the anterior surface, and showed a distinct free edge at its 
lower part. The whole length of the stricture was about three- 
quarters of an inch. It had not the ordinary appearance of 
cancer, except in the fact of the protruding growth, but looked 
more like a simple inflamed, stricture, The microscope, how- 
ever, showed ndance of the laminated capsules of epithe- 
lioma, These were contained in a structure formed of fibre 
and muscle. The lungs were solid, and presented the usual 
characters of pneumonia, 

On the 6th of August we witnessed the of a man who 
was a patient in Philip ward, under the care of Dr. Barlow, 
with symptoms of stricture of the a who was ex- 
tremely emaciated, and unable to swallow food, About the 
middle of the esophagus, at the bifurcation of the trachea, was 
an oval tumour the size of a walnut, This was circumscribed, 
and did not involve any of the neighbouring parts, nor were 
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the glands enlarged. On opening it, it was found to be formed 

of carcinomatous character, 
and allowing only of the passage of a small probe through it. 
of the csopbagus, near the pharynx, there 
was a ypus of a carcinomatous kind, about the size of 
a bean, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


STRICTURE OF THE GSOPHAGUS PRODUCED BY A ME- 
DULLARY TUMOUR OF THE NECK, CAUSING PERFORA- 
TION OF THE (30PHAGEAL(!) ARTERY AND FATAL 
HAMORRHAGE. 


(Under the care of Dr, Hartry.) 


Tue notes of the following case comprise Dr. Harley's views 
of the disease during the progress of the malady :— 

David B——, aged forty, a lamplighter, came under obser- 
vation in the middle of February of the present year. He 
stated that although he had lived a very irregular lite he had 
enjoyed good health until the last five months, when he began 
to suffer from dysphagia, loss of voice, cough, and pain in the 
lower part of the neck, extending down the rightarm. Lat- 
terly all these symptoms had become aggravated, and in addi- 
tion they had been associated with spitting of blood during the 
last month. 

On examining the patient’s neck nothing remarkable was 
observed externally; thyroid gland was well deve’ ,» but 
not abnormally so, The larynx was mobile, and no induration 
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was evident from the loss of voice, that the recarrent laryngeal 
nerves were affected, As the man complained of great difficul 
in swallowing, a bougie of half an inch in diameter was 

down the cesophagus. It met with an insurmountable obstruc- 
tion, however, at a distance of six inches from the teeth ; 
whereas one of a quarter.of an inch in diameter was readily 
passed into the stomach. There was no enlargement or tender- 
ness of any of the cervical or axillary glands. The symptoms 
above described gradually got worse, especially the spitting of 
blood, which soon b almost tant. Sometimes pure 
blood was brought up, on which occasions it was generally 
fluid, and of a florid colour. The usaal thing, however, was 
for the blood to be mixed with the sputa, The patient stated 
that he occasionally ht up, without any exertion, portions 
of coagulated blood, especially after lying on the left side. He 
slept more easily on the right side. 

After it was perfectly evident that the stricture of the 
cesophagus, pressure on the trachea, on the brachial 
and on the recurrent laryngeal nerves, were all due to the 
same cause—namely, the p of at , the true nature 
of the growth remained a mystery. The first idea was that it 
might be cancerous ; but against that supposition was the ab- 
sence of any cancerous cachexia, enlargement of lymphatic 
glands, and emaciation, together with the patient’s statement 
that all his symptoms supervened suddenly. The next idea 
was that it might be aneurismal ; but here again the signs were 
almost all negative. Sothe question remained unanswered until 
the post-mortem examination solved the difficulty. 

The patient was one night suddenly seized with a fit of 
coughing, and almost immediately expired. After death, it 
was ascertained from his friends that the hi he gave of 
his illness was not perfectly accurate, for instead of his having 
become suddenly ill about five months previous to his coming 
to the hospital, it appeared that he had been ailing for upwards 
of a year, and that his symptoms had snpervened grad b 
This information of course strengthened the former and - 
ened the latter theory regarding the nature of the case. 

On examining the neck, a tumour of the size of a duck’s egg 
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or unusual swelling was anywhere apparent. On pressing the 
| thyroid gland backwards a slight fuluess was perceptible, and 
| the patient complained of ae brachial 
| plexus, the pain extending up the neck down the arm. On 
percussing the chest no dulness was found, except over a small 
| one in the right sterno-clavicular region. At this point a 
peculiar tracheal murmur, like what one could imagine would 
arise from a constriction of the trachea, or from air passing 
suddenly from a smaller into a larger space, was also distin- 
guishable, The respirations were we ee Over the dull 
| area the heart-sounds, as well as vocal resonance, were 
| very distinct, In the cardiac region, on the other hand, the 
| heart-sounds were more than usually feeble, me eee er 
normal, Pulse 84, and equal at both wrists. pupils of 
| both eyes were of similar diameter, thereby showing there was 
er 
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was found lying to the right, and partially between the trachea 
_ and immediately behind and a little to the right 

of the upper margin of the sternum. The section of the tumour 

was of a pale, somewhat dirty white colour; and under the 
microscope the greater part of it was found to be composed of 
encephaloid cancer in an early stage of development, Some 
portions of the tumour were of a scirrhous hardness, con- 
tained numerous caudate scirrhous cells. There was an ulce- 
rated opening into the a and perforation of one of 
the esophageal (?) arteries had taken place, from which there 
had been great and fatal hemorrhage. The stomach was half 
full of ated blood. The tumour seemed to have originated 
in one of the lower cervical glands, 


ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL. 


MEDULLARY CARCINOMA OF THE LOWER PART OF THE 
CS30PHAGUS,. PRODUCING PNEUMONIC ABSCESS 
FROM THE BURROWING OF PUS. 


(Under the care of Dr. Pace.) 


Ex.maseta D——, aged forty-eight, was admitted Sept. 9th, 
1862. She had suffered from pyrosis and flatulence for six years. 
Six months before admission she had dysphagia with solids, fol- 
lowed by vomiting ; but latterly fluids were ejected. She has not 
suffered from pain. On admission she was very emaciated and 
cachectic. No tumour could be detected by external pressure, 
and the probang had previously to her admission been 
by Mr. Cesar Hawkins without difficulty. The urine con- 
tained albumen, the bowels were costive, and the motions 
lumpy. She was put upon milk diet ; but vomiting succeeded 
any attempt toeat. Brandy, eggs, prussic acid, and cod-liver 
oil were tried. At the end of a week, the bowels having been 
freely relieved, she was for three days free from vomiting, and 
then it returned, and again ceased. At the end of the second week 
she had a mutton chop, as she felt much better, and had had 
no vomiting for some days. At the end of a month she thought 
herself stouter, was hungry, and the bowels acted regularly. 
She had not vomited for more than a week, and no tumour was 
to be felt in the epigastrium. On Nov. 8th she complained of 

which was for some days troublesome ; respiration in 
the apices of the lungs was free. The congh left her, and she 
rather mended, when on Jan. 6th, 1863, contrary to advice, she 
left the hospital. On the 9th she was re-admitted in a moribund 
condition, joud mucous riles were heard all over the chest, and 
she died in a few hours, 

Necropsy, twenty-one hours after death.— Body was much 
emaciated. The left pleura contained a small quantity of fluid; 
in the right were a few old adhesions, There was a small 
cicatrix at the apex of the left lang ; the lower lobe of the right 
‘was in a state of red hepatization, most intense around an 
abscess which occupied the centre of the lobe, and opened 
pewer vend into the mediastinum. This abscess appeared to 

ve been caused by pus having burrowed into the lung from 
a morbid growth to be presently described. The bronchial 
tubes contained mucus, There was some atheroma on the 
mitral valve. The stomach was contracted to little more than 
the diameter of the intestine adjoining. A mass of encephaloid 
disease occupied the cesophagus for about two inches, thus 
ype. to within about three inches of the cardiac orifice 

the stomach, ‘The tumour replaced the whole circumference 
and the whole thickness of the gullet for the space stated. The 
interior of the tube was extremely narrowed. The mass was 
soft, and its outer surface covered with pus, some of which had 
etrated into the lang as described. A quantity of custard- 
ke juice could be squeezed from the tumour, displaying under 
the microscope thousands of candate, angular cells, mostly with 
one nucleus, The kidneys were hard and contained a few cysts. 
The other viscera were healthy. 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL. 
STRICTURE OF THE @SOPHAGUS WHICH ULTIMATELY 
GAVE RISE TO GREAT DYSPNCA, NECESSITATING 
TRACHEOTOMY ; FATAL RESULT. 

(Under the care of Dr. S1Bson.) 


AutnovGH the following case occurred some time back, as 
it has not been before published, we include it in our series, 


through the kindness of Dr, Rhodes, to the hos- 


R. V——., aged thirty-five, was admitted on the 22nd of 
May, 1859. She first experi slight dysphagia five months 
before her admission, with soreness of the gullet; anda swelling 
formed opposite the cricoid cartilage. These symptoms con- 
tinued to increase till, on application here, it was with much 
difficulty that a No, 1 gum-elastic catheter could be passed into 
the stomach, through which fluid nutriment was injected. 
of June. of the 

t the post-mortem examination a stricture cesophagus, 
with almost total occlusion of the tube, was found. The - 
striction commenced just opposite the lower border of the cri- 
coid ilage, and uma about two inches below this point. 
The walls of the at the seat of stricture were much 
thickened by a deposit of hard fibroid tissue. which so en- 
croached on the tube that it would only allow of the passage of 
a small silver The cesophagus is preserved in the 
museum. 

It should be mentioned that tracheotomy was performed in 
this case on account of the urgent dyspnea, but she died 
shortly afterwards. 


WEST LONDON HOSPITAL. 


AN INSTANCE OF MOLLUSCUM IN A CHILD OF EIGHT YEARS, 
CONFINED TO THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE BODY. 


(Under the care of Mr. Wm. Brrp.) 


Bateman speaks of this form of tubercular disease rather as 
a singularity which occasionally occurs, and of which a few in- 
stances are recorded, than as an object of medical treatment. 
The peculiarity of the disease is the appearance of numerous 
tubercles of various sizes, from a vetch to that of a pigeon’s egg, 
possessing little or no sensibility, and of slow growth. They 
do not seem to be connected with any constitutional disorder. 
A rare case of the kind was recorded in a former ‘‘ Mirror,” 
(Tue Lancer, vol. i, 1855, p. 289,) under Mr. Bowman's care 
at King’s College Hospital. It is a malady said to be almost 
unknown in this country ; but a curious example of it was ad- 
mitted under Mr. Bird’s care in the beginning of May last. 
The patient is a little boy, eight years of age, who was born 
with a namber of large brownish discolorations on the back, 
belly, and head, on the right half of his body only. Ashe 
, no hair appeared on — upon the right half of his 
+ but when four years old, little white pisiform tumours 
began to form, resembling pedunculated warts. They are 
noticeable all over the right side of the body, also upon the 
right ear, face, head, neck, and forehead, extending to the 
mesial line of the chin, but not beyond ; and here and there are 
large patches of skin, looking like the cicatrices of burns. The 
] patches of dark discoloration on the back and belly are 
without any of these tubercles, probably as they are not ex- 
posed to the light. Several exist at the end of the lobulus of 
the rightear. Al her the boy presents a most curious ap- 
pearance, one side of his head and face being discoloured, and 
covered with a multitude of these pedunculated bodies, whilst 
the opposite side is fresh and natural; and this division of 
health and disease is as accurate and straight as if marked with 
aline. His general health is quite good. None of his brothers 
and sisters have the complaint, nor is it known to be hereditary 
in the family. He was ogee iodide of potassium, and x oy 
potasse internally ; but this appeared to do no good. Mr. Bird 
snipped off a large number with scissors, whilst many others 
were strangulated by the boy’s mother tying them with a 
string. Some are soft, whilst others are quite hard and warty. 
As fast as they are removed, others appear to supply their 
place. We shall not lose sight of the boy. 


Da. Roserts on Bioop-conrvscies.—In a paper read 
to the Royal Society, and printed in the ‘* Proceedings,” Dr. 
Roberts, of Manchester, communicates an account of the results 
of his observations of the effect of adiding solutions of magenta 
and of tannin to blood under the microscope. From these 
experiments he concludes—‘t That the appearances produced 
in the blood-dises of the ovipara, and those observed in the 
mammalian corpuscles, support the view that these corpuscles 
are homologous as wholes; also that the envelope of the verte- 
brate blood-disc is a double membrane, or that within the 
outer covering there is an interior vesicle which encloses the 
coloured contents and the nucleus in the ovipara. The blood- 


corpuscle may then be viewed as similar to a vegetable cell, 
the inner vesicle corresponding to the pri ial utricle,” 
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Wepyespay, Jury Ist, 1863. 
Dr, OLpHAM, Presipent, 1x THE CHAIR, 


Dr, Ep. E. Day was elected Fellow of the Society. 


A CASE OF FIBROID TUMOUR SITUATED IN THE ANTERIOR 
WALL OF THE UTERUS, WHICH OPSTRUCTED LABOUR. 


BY ROBERT BARNES, M.D., F.R.C.P., 


labour had been obstructed, and there 
urine for many hours. The patient had 
unqualified itioner. The cause of 
of the retention i 
of the 
e symphysis losin w 
thet the decldeal taken at distance 
the seat of the placenta he had in this case found 
remains of the chorion villi, which had not been wanted 
formation of placenta, 


regarded spina bifida as due to an affection of the spinal arach- 
noid, similar to the disease of the cerebral arachnoid which 
resulted in hydrocephalas, and not as a malformation dependent 
upon arrest of vertebral development. 


CASE OF TUBERCULOSIS OF THE UTERUS. 
BY R. 5S. TOMLINSON, ESQ., M.R.C.S, 


The case related, which was one of very unusual occurrence, 
was that of a lady aged fifty-five, who had been suffering from 
a profuse uterine discharge upwards of two years. The dis- 
charge was of a dirty-brown colour, without smell. The uterus 
was found to be enlarged, but no conclusion could be formed 
as to the nature of the disease. She died fifteen months after- 
wards, The uterus was found enlarged, and the cavity of the 
organ was filled with tubercular masses; the Fallopian tubes 
were enlarged, and similarly affected. The inner surface of 
the uterus presented, on removal of the tuberculous masses, a 
honeycomb appearance. 

Dr. OLpHAM remarked that he had seen at least six cases of 
uterine phthisis. The disease ap to attack the cavity 
almost always, and he had y found the uterus to be of 
small size. In one case, however, he had seen the organ en- 
larged, and the patient died of tubercle elsewhere. 


ON THE USE OF WIRE LOOPS, HORSE-SHOE WIRES, &e. &c., FOR 
CORRECTING ANTE- AND RETRO-VERSION, OBLIQUITY, AND 
PROLAPSE OF THE UNIMPREGNATED UTERUS. 

BY CHARLES CLAY, M.D,, MANCHESTER, 

The author, in this paper, endeavours to point out the posi- 
tive injury done by the use of the of 
ticularly the old class, which, on account of their cheapness, 
are still sanctioned by the profession. Improved stem pessaries 
are shown to be so expensive as to be little applicable to the 
extent of the evil for which they are pro In order to 
meet this difficulty, the author proposes a new and very simple 
series of instruments suitable bor various malpositions of the 
uterus, ante- and retro-version, obliquity, and prolapse, and at 


a cost so extremely small as to favour their application. 
These instruments are made of medium-sized copper wire, bent 
and soldered in a convenient fourm, and tinned. 

Dr. Gratty Hewrrr believed that in the majority of cases of 
retroflexion of the uterus a mechanical treatment was not 
applicable ; but that in a few cases, on the other hand, such 
mechanical treatment was required, and in which a cure of the 
distortion was possible. He been in the habit of using an 


fectly satisfied. It consisted of a stem of wey ee 
the uterine cavity, and straight ; this stem was moun 
globular air pessary. The air pessary, when distended with 
air, maintained the stem in the uteras, and prevented it 
slipping out. The instrument in question was less li 
others, be believed, to injure the uterus. 

Dr. Rovurn said the use of internal pessaries 


and in Dr. Hewitt’s that the stem ai 
too , and irritated especially the fundus uteri. is part 
well as severe consequences to health. Moreover, it was 
chiefly due to this fundal endometritis that retroverted womb 
gave annoyance at all. In the absence of this fundal inflam- 
mation, many patients went about with retroverted wombs 
without inconvenience. Hence one advantage of using short- 
was avoided. The reason of this distress to patients was 
obvious. That part of the uterus was supplied by nerves from 
the renal plexus, and not the inferior aortic, and was therefore 
in direct nervous relation with the splanchnic nerves and semi- 
lunar ganglia superiorly, and with the ovaries (also supplied 
from the same sources) inferiorly, Hence the greater general 
discomfort. Moreover, Dr. Simpson’s instrument fixed the 
uterus in situ, and so every jerk of the body was felt by the 
uterus. Dr. Hewitt’s instrument was likewise too long in the 


of | stem, though this might be remedied ; but although it admitted 


considerable freedom of movement of uterus, it was sometimes 
forcibly ejected by the uterus, because not always firmly secured 
inferiorly. To meet these difficulties, be (Dr. Routh) had de- 
vised a modification. His instrament could sometimes be borne 
where others were not tolerated. It consisted of a coiled wire 
bell-spring, covered with caoutchouc, and at about two inches 
or less from its upper end separated by a gutta-percha disc 
from the lower portion. Upon the disc, with the coiled wire 
within the organ, the uterus rested, while the lower end was 
secured by tapes or a napkin from ejection. By means of a 
sound to which the curve of the retroverted uterus was pre- 
viously given, and then passed within the coil, it might be 
easily applied. The spring, once the organ was replaced, would 
by its elasticity maintain the organ in si/u, while it would not 
impede full movement of the uterus with the movements of the 
. Of course the instrument should not be used till after 
all inflammation had subsided, under the use of leeches or other 
local depletion, aperients, &c. Sometimes the use of sponge 
tents to reduce the uterine volume, after Dr. Moir’s plan, was 
also of t use as a previous measure. 
Dr. GrernnacH stated that among the patients at St. 


.| Bartholomew's Hospital and in private practice he found mis- 


placements of the uterus extremely common, and productive 
of considerable distress both in their complicated and occa- 
sionally in their uncomplicated forms. In prolapsus and proci- 
dentia he strongly recommended the cautious use of a modified 
Zwanke’s pessary, which the advantages of forming a 
floor u which the uterus could rest, and took off all tension 
from os Nqnmnettons supports of the uterus, enabling them to 
recover their tone ; while astringent injections could be thrown 
into the vagina, with a view of constringing the dilated and 
relaxed parts forming the floor of the pelvis. In retroversions 
and retrofiexions he had used a great variety of mechanical 
contrivances, both intra-uterine and vaginal, but he was com- 
pelled to admit with little or no benefit. He entirely concurred 
with most practitioners that all intra-uterine supports should 
be done away with, on account of the irritation and inflamma- 
tion thereby occasioned, which had too frequently led to fatal 
results, The plan he at present pursued in such cases was, 
first to remove all complications, when possible, by appropriate 
local and general treatment ; and then from time to time to 
replace the uterus by means of the finger or uterine sound, 
and in some few cases to introduce sponge tents into the neck 
of the uterus : 
I 


LECTURER ON MIDWIFERY AT ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL, ETC. | 
Dr. Barnes exhibited the uterus of a woman who had died | was always a hazardous expedient, sometimes giving rise to 
soon after labour from the effects of ruptured bladder. The | serious and even fatal results, Dr. Hewitt’s instrument he be- 
y an | sometimes to give relief. Dr. Simpson’s was very efficient ; 
lo the 
mour | 
rvix, | 
med | 
res | 
from 
hied | 
r the 
Dr. Barnes also exhibited a stereoscopic photograph repre- | 
senting a child in whom ig ae gar coexisted with Spina | 
Bifida. The child was a year The hydrocephalus only 
became developed at the age of nine months. Dr. Tomes cited | 
this case as an illustration of the views of Mr. Hutchinson, who 
Dr. Barnes likewise exhibited a stereoscopic photograph 
a Child’s Head remarkabl Distorted in consoquence of Dell 
by Face- presentation. The occipital region was flattened in, 
whilst the forehead was enormously raised and projected. Dr. | 
Barnes observed that such cases illastrated the mechanism of | 
face-presentation, and remarked that, although the deformity | 
would quickly disappear in a great measure, yet that some | 
degree of the peculiar moulding imparted to the head by the | 
mode of birth would probably remain in after-life. In like | 
manner, the sugar-loaf occipital elongation resulting from the | 
common mode of birth was not unfrequently retained in adult | 
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the faulty position of the uterus, after which, in a s.aall pro- 
ion of cases, i ion had followed. 
Dr. 


flexion of the uterus, that he regarded the subject as one of 
great importance, He had seen severe distress, mental as well 
as physical, produced by this form of uterine displacement. 
‘The treatment was difficult, and not always successful, He 
had occasionally, by the adaptation of various forms of 


he had constructed for cases, however, succeeded in re- 
lieving this complaint. With reference to uteri, he 
could not understand how anyone largely e in the treat- 


ment of uterine disease could . a the value of pessaries if 
these were constructed on sound principles, It was important 
to distinguish the varieties uf prola There was one class 
which occurred in women who al oeteal the child-bearing 
age, in which the prolapsus depended upon atrophy of the 


younger women 
in situ. 
through under straining from cough or from labour. 
from seni 


small cup which received the uterine neck ; this cup was sup- 
ported on a curved stem so small as not in any way to disturb 
the vagina, which, on the contrary, was able to grasp the stem 
and almost to support the pessary by itself. The end of the 
stem was, however, suspended by elastic bands to an abdominal 
belt. This elastic support enabled the uterus and to 
move freely, as in the natural condition, under the various 
movements of the body. This form of ry he understood 
hed bose ip. it In a vast majority 
of cases it answered admirably. He had never less than a 
dred women under his care wearing this instrament. It 
gave complete relief, and enabled them to follow even laborious 
occupations with comfort. In another class of cases occurring 
during the child-bearing period, and commonly dependent on 
inflammation or congestion with enlargement of the uterine 
meck caused by delivery, pessaries were not so useful, It was 
often found that the prolapsus was cured by removing the 
uterine engorgement which caused it. But even here there 
‘were cases in which the support and rest afforded by the pes- 
sary he had described were of essential service in removing the 
estion and inflammation. When the uterine neck was 
pro the circulation of the blood was mechanically re- 
tarded. When the uterus was replaced, the vessels being 
restored to their natural position, the circulation was freed, 
congestion and cedema disappeared, the bulk and weight of the 
organ diminished, and the vagina, being enabled to contract 
around the stem of the pessary, gradually recovered its tone ; 
and thus the pessary might fairly be said to cure the prolapsus. 
The value of the stem-pessary in procuring ‘‘ rest” for the pro- 
uterus, complicated with cedema and engorgement, was, 
he felt satisfied, not sufficiently appreciated. But the peesary 
must be well constructed on the principle he had described. 
The balls, still too often used, which acted only by stretching 
the vagina and filling the pelvis, only made matters worse, and 
were the most absurd and mischievous contrivances. 

Dr. OtpuaM, being asked by some of the Fellows to give 
the results of his experience as to the use of pessaries generaily, 
stated that he rejected them; he had tried them all, but bad 
come finally to contine his mechanical treatment to the employ - 
ment of simple external support by means of a well arranged 
pad and bandage, and that only in very bad cases; the w- 
ternal treatment consisting in the use of the coli douche, and 
attention to the state of the general health, In very many 
cases constipation was a troublesome complication. Saal! doses 
of aperients were most efficacious ; out-door exercise, especially 

exercise, was most valuable, 


ASE OF DIFFICULT LABOUR; DELIVERY BY FORCEPS; RETEN- 
TION OF URINE AND SUBSEQUENT SLOUGHING 
OF LINING OF BLADDER. 


BY WILLIAM MARTYN, M.D., F.R.C.S. 


Mrs, H——, in labour at full time, her fourth confinement. 

I was called in to assist in her delivery on April 17th, at seven 
v.m, Sharp pains began the night before, the liquor awnii 
having escaped three or four days, For the last seven hours 
the pains had been violent and incessant, without satisfac ory 
The forehead of the child presented, the face look 

ing towards the right sacro iliac joint. I foand the brim of 
the pelvis small and round 


charges ; the patient was much exhausted. We at once deter- 
mined to deliver by oe After drawing off the water, I 
brought down the child (full size), dead, in twenty minutes; 
head much disfigured, and the occiput forced between 
the shoulders, The patient wan now doing wel. 

Her first labour was at seven months; child born dead. The 
second, at full time, was very 


after a very hard ; each of these cases face was 
said to present. 
April 22nd.—Four days after delivery I was again called in, 


exhausted, and very restless ; 
belly ; vaginal di offensive. On inquiring if she had 
passed water, I learned that it had dribbled away for some 
time, but she had passed none naturally since her labour. Her 
belly was very full and tender; pulse very quick. I drew 

fally five pints of bloody highly ammoni urine ; the room 
stank with it. For eight days the catbeter was i i 

a day; the urine became putrid-like, and was with dirty 
amr aga There was much pain and distress about 
e 


time. 

19th. —Again she could not urine ; she was often upon 
her knees making great efforts to do so, I found a portion of 
slough hanging out of the urethra, which I drew out easily ; it 
was not a large piece. In the evening more appeared, which 
the patient drew out of the urethra; it was followed by a gush 
of offensive urine. The slough appeared to be the whole lining 
of the bladder, and consisted of mucous and sub-mucous tissue, 
some muscular fibres, and a patch about the size of a half- 
crown, with the appearance of a peritoneal surface ; the mucous 
surface had some grit of phosphates upon it. The slough mea- 
sured eight inches by five or six. (This specimen was exhibited 
to the Society. ) 

Such a specimen had been shown by Mr. Spencer Wells 
under similar circumstances, when it was doubted whether it 
was human bladder tissue at all, as reported in the “‘ Trans- 
actions” of the Society. 

The patient has recovered, but the bladder is irritable ; she 
cannot retain than an hour or ~ 

M inion is the urine, in being 
ammoniacal to produce the well-known 
caustic effects of ammonia on the animal tissues, and hence all 
the results ; the mucous lining, in fact, becomes blistered and 
destroyed by the changed urine. The catheter then is the 
efficient means to prevent such a destructive process in every 
case, 

ON A CASE OF ASCITES WITH OVARIAN DISEASE. 


BY GUSTAVUS MURRAY, M.D., 
OBSTETRIC PHYSICIAN TO THE GREAT NORTHERN HOSPITAL, 

The subject of this case was a young woman, twenty-eight 
years of age, married, but without family. She was admitted 
into the Great Northern Hospital, and was tapped on the 12th 
of June, when thirty three pints of fluid (ascitic) were drawn 
off. She refilled in the course of three days, and was — re- 
lieved by the wound giving way; but nevertheless still 
rapidly continued to fill, and died on the 27th from peritonitis, 
which set in on the fifth day after tapping. 

Post-mortem examination discl an ovarian multilocular, 
solid tamour, weighing six pounds. It was firmly bound down 
in the cavity of the pelvis, but — of easy and complete 
removal, Dr. Marray found that the trocar had pierced one of 
the upper cysts of the tumour, which contained a thick D 
fluid, and thought it likely that this coming in contact 
the peritoneum acted as an irritant, and gave rise to the in- 
flammation wkich proved fatal, The state of the patient on 
her admission to the ital was such that it was considered 
bet'er to tap first, endeavour to improve her general 
health, which had not been good for eighteen months, before 
proceeding to do ovariotomy. 

The author brought this case before the Society as one show- 
ing the fatal result of tapping ; whereas, even in her emaciated 
condition, he believed that had ovariotomy been performed, 
the case might have dene well. 


 Heatra or New Yorx —Mortality has increased to 
an alarming extent in New York, the largest item im the ac- 


; meconium appeared in the dis- | counts being cholera 


7 
labour. At the third. a male child at full time was born alive 
The patient was very ill, not expected to live; she was fevered 
uterus and absorption of the fat and other tissues, which in | 
pelvic | 
apt to | 
This | 
purely 
a mechanical disorder that it required mechanical means as a 
substitute for the natural support that was lost. Nothing| May 6th.—Constant irritation and distress in her bladder ; 
answered so well here as a pessary. The form he used had a | no control over it; the urine dribbled away. 
| 17th.—She could not pass any urine except by drops. Lumps 
of thick offensive matter escaped by the urethra from time to 
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Maxy months since, when commenting on the case of a 
Hampshire surgeon, who, after the death of his patient, claimed 
remuneration for an attendance which had extended over years, 
we impressed on our medical brethren the necessity of adopting 
some system for the regulation of their professional relations 
with the public. We are induced to recur to this most 
important subject in consequence of three actions at law re- 
cently heard on the Home Circuit, in which, with somewhat 
ditferent results in each, the importance of our suggestions has 
been abundantly verified. The case of Dr. Ssow Buck v. STERNE 
‘was an action to recover £591 for medical attendance on the de- 
fendant’s wife and family from 1856 to 1859 inclusive, It was 
marked by peculiar circumstances. Plaintiff and defendant 
appear to have associated on very intimate terms for years, to 
have been involved in speculations together, and to have re- 
ciprocated frequent hospitalities with great good will. It was 
received several presents from the defendant—a case of cham- 
pagne, a set of diamond studs, and other equivalents to value. 
Unfortunately this warm friendship did not continue. Their 
business relations led to disagreements, A dispute arose as to 
a contemplated partnership, which was referred to Mr. Fargy 
and another gentleman. Their award does not appear to have 
been satisfactory to the plaintiff, who subsequently to it insti- 
tuted this action, in the view taken of which by both Judge 
and jury we entirely acquiesce. It was proved that for the 
years over which this extraordinary claim extended, the plain- 
tiff had been in the habit of dining on each Sunday and spend- 
ing the evening with the defendant. During these visits he 
incidentally inquired into the state of health of the defendant’s 
children, and, it may be, offered suggestions for its regula- 
tion. He admitted that he knew that Mr. Coorzr was the 
regular medical attendant of the defendant’s family ; but rested 
his claim chiefly upon services rendered—anot in conjunction 
with Mr. CoorPzr—as “‘ consulting physician and surgeon.” It 
is no wonder that the Judge should have inquired from the 
plaintiff ‘if he had ever heard of such a bill before?’ The 
plaintiff declared that he had; but his experience seemed as 
singular as his practice, inasmuch as he admitted having 
brought an action against another friend for £300 for six years’ 
medical attendance, but did not state with what result. The 
claim in the present instance is not the most surprising—we 
had almost said humiliating—part of this exposé. Other me- 
dical practitioners (Dr, RogERs and Dr. SHortHoUsE, whose ex- 
perience in such matters must be exceptional) were found to 
declare that, in their opinion the charges were fair and reason- 
able. The learned Judge thought otherwise ; and the jury, 
disregarding those legal quibbles which on technical grounds 
might have ruled for the defendant, cut the matter short with- 
out troubling defendant’s counsel about it, and as a matter of 
honest dealing and just claim refused to find a verdict for the 


unsuccessful in this attempt, the plaintiff was not without ex- 
perience that juries usually take a practical view of such cases. 

The case of Beck v. Fargy, heard a few days previously, 
had resulted in a verdict in plaintiff's favour for £95 15s, 
claimed by him for professional attendance. The defendant 
alleged that the plaintiff had been introduced to him by 
Mr. Srerne, the defendant in the action we have alluded to, 
that he had gone merely for the purpose of seeing the children 
of defendant as a friend, and not in a medical capacity, and 
that he always said he was acting gratuitously until he (de- 
fendant) adjudicated as arbitrator in differences which had arisen 
between the plaintiff and Srerne. The jury did not accept 
this explanation, and gave a verdict for the amount claimed. 
Mr. Farry may well exclaim, ‘‘save me from my friends !” 
Dr. Beck, when he sets the success against the failure, unless 
our estimate of special jury cases in circuit towns, and the 
expenses of a heavy bar, be much mistaken, will find himself 
some hundreds of pounds at the wrong side of the account, We 
urge on every practitioner the propriety of avoiding a similar 
exhibition, There is nothing inconsistent with kind and social 
intercourse in the relation of patient and medical attendant. 
Happy intimacy and close friendship are not the unusual result 
of professional services given and received. It is always de- 
sirable that such should be the case. This result is most impro- 
bable unless a definite understanding be maintained on the 
matter of professional remuneration. The practitioner who 
omits to have explicit arrangements on this point is neither 
just to himself nor to his patients, more particularly when the 
services rendered are likely to be unusual in character or pro- 
tracted in duration. We must not be understood to advocate 
a system, which we regret to find too many adopt, of accept- 
ing annual payments or bulk sums. Nothing, to our mind, 
can be more injudicious. The labourer is worthy of his hire, 
and so long as a necessity for his services exists, he need not 
have any apprehension that patients worth having will refuse 
to manifest their fair appreciation of them. It is for the advan- 
tage and mutual satisfaction of both that the question of pro- 
fessional remuneration be maintained separate and distinct 
from that of social companionship, so that in gaining a friend 
the practitioner may not lose a patient. It is difficult to lay 
down any rule to meet the peculiarities of special cases. 
Good sense and discretion, with a just regard of what is rightly 
due to himself and his profession, will rarely fail to prevent 
a medical practitioner being placed in the position, at the end 
of several years, of having claims, honestly advanced, unhesi- 
tatingly repudiated. 

The third case, that of Freunp v. BoLDERMAN, was an 
action brought by a German physician, in practice for many 
years, against the administrator of one Ror, a deceased 
patient. He claimed £131 for visits extending over some 
years previous to his death. The plaintiff alleged that he had 
repeatedly spoken to the deceased about payment, and assigned 
his having done 80 asa reason for not having sent in his account 
during the patient’s lifetime. The administrator paid the sum of 
£25 into court, and alleged that the rest of the claim was false 
and fraudulent. Mr. Serjeant BantanTine, in addressing the 
jury for the defence, urged those arguments which the peculiarity 
of the claim would naturally suggest. He aflirmed that it 
would be highly dangerous if medical men were allowed to 
wait until their patients were dead and then send in enormous. 
claims never heard of in their lifetime. It was most unfair, 
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moreover, to executors to have demands made upon them 
which had never been put into a written form during the life- 
time of the deceased ; and he contended that, if a claim so sus- 
picious and stale were to be entertained at all, it ought to be 
confirmed by the ordinary evidence of books, The Judge, in 
commenting on the case, observed that there was the positive 
oath of plaintiff, corroborated by that of the servants, and fur- 
ther confirmed by the evidence of the chemist who had supplied 
the required medicines; and added, ‘‘On the other hand, 
there was the very striking and remarkable fact that there had 
been no written claim or account during the life of the patient; 
and the absence of all this was not accounted for satisfactorily, 
for even though a man were not in a position to pay, that was 
no reason why accounts should not be sent in. Still less was 
it accounted for why there should have been no books and 
entries of the attendances. No sooner, however, was the 
breath out of the man’s body than this claim was made to so 
serious an amount.” In this case the jury found a verdict for 
the plaintiff for £25 in addition to that paid into court. 

We impress on our medical brethren the observations of the 
gifted Serjeant and the learned Judge. Nowespecially, when the 
law invests medical services with a legal right, it behoves those 
who consent that their professional claims should assume the 
position of a business transaction to be at least ready, in 
the event of the necessity arising, to substantiate them in a 
business way, and for this purpose to preserve some satisfactory 
and reliable record of their visits and particulars of demand. 
Those who appeal to law should be prepared to attend to the 
requirements of the law; and certainly in no other instance 


a general rule, neither our students nor teachers are wont 
to carry on experiments upon living animals, even in a private 
way. The utmost that can be said is, that perhaps some two 
or three, or at most six, scientific men in London are known 
to be pursuing certain lines of investigation which require them 
occasionally during the course of a year to employ living animals 
for the purpose of their inquiries, The characters of such in- 
vestigators, the nature of their researches, and both public and 
private feeling, are too well known to permit of a doubt that 
whatever is done is nothing but what, under the particular 
requisitions of the case, must be regarded as quite unavoidable. 

Whilst the schools of medicine in this country are, as a rule, 
not liable to the charge of vivisectional abuses as regards the 
higher animals, we fear we cannot altogether acquit them from 
a rather reckless expenditure of the lives and feelings of cold- 
blooded creatures. We strongly suspect that if the Batrachia, 
Reptilia, &c., could present a petition for mercy, our anatomists 
and physiologists would be smothered in parchment. In a 
theory of final causes springing from these gentlemen, we sup- 
pose we should find that the final cause of the frog was to be 
cut up alive, or galvanized, for the purpose of physiological 
experiment. The reckless way in which we have seen this 
poor creature cut, thrown and kicked about, has been some- 
times sickening. Such an assertion as this will, no doubt, be 
thought to be the product of mere hyp timentalism. It is 
not so, however; and although many facts stare us in the face 
which tend to show that sensibility to pain in the frog and its 
congeners is at a very low ebb, yet we cannot help feeling there 
is both a bad moral discipline for the man as well as an amount 


would a claim for a given sum ee ee probable pain to the creature in such practice, Of course 


tithe of the amount without serious imputations resting on 
individual who made it. The observation of the Judge in re- 
ference to the propriety of sending in accounts when attend- 
ances are protracted for years is deserving of consideration. 
We are aware that almost every case has its own peculiar fea- 
tures, and that it requires tact and delicacy to approach the 
question of professional payment. This is a difficulty which 
medical men have created for themselves, and it is one which 
must soon vanish before repeated appeals to courts of law. The 
foregoing cases have each special points which had better be 
remembered. Medical practitioners who predetermine to make 
their friends pay should be cautious in selecting meal-times for 
their visits; should reflect before they ‘‘ consult” in the ab- 
sence of the habitual attendant ; should understand on what 
grounds the accept costly presents ; and should not postpone 
their professional claims until they have personal differences. 
Those who are willing to work and wait in hope of ultimate 
reward being rendered to them when circumstances permit, 
should provide themselves with other proofs of claim than such 
as rest in their recollection of events. Above everything, it 
behoves each one who renders medical services to another to 
remember that his own honour and that of his profession can 
never for one moment be separately considered. 


In concluding the remarks we felt called upon to make last 
week upon the subject of Vivisecrion, we denied—and more 
strongly than by implication—that any class of British students 
was ever called upon to witness publicly such acts of useless 
cruelty as were asserted to have been not uncommon in the 
echools of France, We would now go further, and say that, as 


we cannot help assuming that many of our lecturers who use 
frogs &c. so largely believe that their victims suffer little or 
no pain. We trust it may be so, and, verily, that which is 
known to occur with regard to the lower class of creatures has 
but little analogy with what we find in the higher animals, 
Their limbs and members, for instance, are more independent 
of each other than those of warm-blooded animals ; they seem 
less connected with common centres, and in this respect, as 
Mr. Kresy says, ‘‘rather resemble vegetables.” Some of 
their parts, such as the fins of fishes, if mutilated, can be 
reproduced, and both fishes and many reptiles may be cut and 
almost dismembered without appearing to suffer materially. 
Thus the shark, from which a harpoon has just dragged a por- 
tion of its flesh, will pursue its prey without any apparent loss 
of appetite or of energy. All anglers (says Mr. PENNELL) are 
well acquainted with the fact, that a pike will constantly take 
a fresh bait immediately after escaping from the hook, and 
often with the broken tackle still imbedded in its jaws. Mr. 
SroppaRT mentions a case in which this occurred even after 
the fish had been for some time in his basket, from which it, 
however, escaped, and was immediately taken a second time. 
A very singular instance of voracity and insensibility in the 
perch is related by Mr, Pewwext as occurring to him when 
fishing in Windermere. 

‘«In removing the hook from the jaws of a fish, one eye was 
accidentally displaced, and remained adhering to it. Knowing 
the reparative capabilities of piscine organization, I returned 
the maimed perch, which was too small for the basket, t; the 
lake, and being somewhat scant of minnows, threw the line in 
again, with the eye attached as a bait, there being no other of 
any description on the hook. The float disappeared almost 
instantly, and on landing the new comer, it tarned out to be 
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the fish I had the moment before thrown in, and which had 
thus been actually caught by his own eye. This incident proves, 
I think conclusively, that the structure of the cold-blooded 
animals enables them to endure very severe injuries and wounds 
without experiencing material inconvenience—a fact which may 
tend to remove any qualms of conscience felt by anglers on the 
score of the sufferings supposed to be inflicted on their cap- 
tures,” —(‘ The Angler-Naturalist,” p, 61.) 

The fact that parts lost by accident, or removed for the 
purpose of experiment, in the lower animals of the invertebrate 
form, are not only apparently unattended by pain, but are 
again restored or reproducedg has been known for ages, But 
the researches of P.arererri, SpALLANZANI, MURRAY, 
Bonnet, and others, have shown that it is not alone in the 
invertebrate forms that these phenomena occur, but that in the 
amphibia and in the reptilia the limbs and tails may be repro- 
duced. One of the most striking examples ever recorded is 
that which followed the extirpation of an eye in a common 
water triton. In the course of a year the organ in question 
‘was reproduced, and its organization found to be perfect. 
Again, a triton marmoratus which had three-fourths of its head 
cut off, lived for three months, and then died apparently only 
from accidental neglect. The renewal of the claws of the crus- 
tacea will recur to the most unscientific reader. Now we 
can scarcely imagine that the sensibilities of such creatures, in 
which these and analogous phenomena occur, are to be regarded 
in the same light and intensity as are those of the warm- 
blooded animals, Even the latter will in many cases betray 
far less evidence of pain and constitutioual disturbance during 
the course of experiment than would @ priori be supposed. 
Alluding to a dog employed in connexion with inquiries into 
the gastric juice, Dr, Pavy remarks :— 

“The operation of making the fistula [into the stomach] 
was performed in the early part of April, 1855, whilst the 
animal was under the influence of chloroform. The animal 
manifested very little disturbance of health, and in the course 
of a week appeared quite recovered. Notwithstanding it is 
nearly eighteen months ago that the fistula was made, yet she 
is now in as good a condition and as lively as ever she was, 
Being pretty well used to my experiments, she will lie with- 
out attempting to move for two or three hours at a time with 
a frog’s hind legs in her stomach, whilst its tissues are being 
digested. The dog in question is a most quiet and affec- 
tionate little creature, belonging to the terrier breed.” —(Guy’s 
Hospital Reports, third series, vol. ii., p. 260.) 

But even assuming that the lowest and most cold-blooded 
animals are incapable of experiencing anything like what we 
know as pain, yet it cannot be doubted that some kind and 
amount of unpleasant sensation and inconvenience must accrue 
to them from the practices we have mentioned. The unneces- 
sary infliction, then, of such a modicum as this, and the reck- 
less annihilation of any form of life, are to be unhesitatingly 
deprecated ; and frogs, newts, snakes, and lizards should be 
held as sacred from wanton destruction as are the higher 
animals, 


Ovariotomy.— The history of ovariotomy in Great 
Britain has been augmented by three cases performed in Dublin 


last week. This operation had only been previously 
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For many long years the soldiers and sailors whom we select 
with so much care from the healthiest and least blemished of 
our male population have been infected by a plague which saps 
their strength, ruins their constitution, and lays up in hospital 
fully one-half of their whole number for about fifteen days in 
each year. The mere money value of the services thus lost is 
enormous: it has been variously calculated at many score 
thousands per annum. But, in fact, any calculation on the 
subject is in a measure hypothetical, and is likely to fall far 
short of the reality. For the loss is by no means to be mea- 
sured by calculating the total amount of fifteen days’ pay per 
man for half the strength of the army. The trained soldier is 
per se a costly machine: some say, worth a hundred 
as a matter of expenditure. And this disease not only disables 
the man at the time, and for the period that he is in hospital, 
but it is so fruitful a source of invaliding by reason of its own 
effects and those which sometimes follow from the necessary 
protective treatment, that no simple calculation will set forth 
all the loss, 

This subject has now for some years occupied much of our 
attention ; and the members of the medical profession both in and 
out of the army have been at infinite pains to draw together all 
the figures which most clearly display the extent of the evil, 
and to impress upon the military authorities the means which 
appear best calculated to suppress its permanence and limit its 
diffusion. At the risk of seeming tedious by dint of repetition, 
and in the hope that some of these facts, figures, and sugges- 
tions may be turned to good account by the authorities, whom 
the leading daily journal has so powerfully called upon once 
more to bestir themselves, we revert to the revelations of the 
medical witnesses before the Army Sanitary Commission, and 
to the paper of Mr. Acton read before the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society, on which we commented early in the year 
1860. 

From the tables given it appears that more than one-half of 
all the sick sent into hospital are admitted in consequence of 
venereal complaints ; and that could we eradicate this disease 
we should at once remove half the maladies under which our 
Foot Guards suffer. The Foot Guards are here taken as an 
example, not because their condition is the worst, (for in 
another branch of the service the returns of sickness from 
venereal disease are considerably higher,) but the condition 
of the Foot Guards at Windsor affords a good subject for com- 
parison with that of the troops in Brussels. These latter are 
guarded from syphilis by the only way in which it has yet 
been found possible so to guard a body of adult men brought 
together in enforced celibacy—by carefully enjoining sanitary 
precautions in respect to themselves, and especially to the 
women who follow camps and infest garrison towns, This 
comparison is highly instructive, for it shows what can be 
done side by side with the example which our army offers of 
**how not to do it.” Amongst the Brussels troops only 10 men 
in 100 suffered, and these in the mildest forms; while of the 
severe form only 1 case occurred in 56, or less than 2 per cent. 
The constitutional forms of the disease are almost unknown. 
In the Guards every fourth man suffers from the severe form, 
instead of every fifty-sixth ; and of these one in every eight 
comes into hospital for the severer constitutional symptoms, 

How is this effected? What are the remedies? Periodical 
inspection of men and women is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant. As regards the former, this exists in our army; as to 
the latter, we cannot see that in the neighbourhoods of camps 
any difficulty need be felt in enforcing it. Next in import- 
ance is the establishment at every large depdt, and in connexion 
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with garrisons and camps, of Lock hospitals, with beds for in- 
patients, There is good reason to know that these unhappy 
women would gladly avail themselves of this refuge ; and to 
us it would seem that even the stern homilists, who would 
almost refuse to employ in behalf of these wretched persons 
the means which Providence has placed in our hands for 
assuaging physical pain and arresting the ravages of a torturing 
disease, may take some pleasure in remembering that under 
no other circumstances can such happy occasions be found for 
reaching, by kind words and Bible truths, the moral sense of 
these unfortunate women ; that in every instance the addition 
of an asylum to a Lock hospital has been a means of rescue for 
many who had else been utterly lost. 

Looking at this question as one of hygiene, it cannot be doubted 
that such establishments would be of the highest value; nay, 
we may assert that they are ; and those who wish to learn how 
useful such wards may become, will find an example at Ports- 
mouth, where, under the superintendence of Sir John Liddell, 
M.D., the Naval Medical Director-General, £1800 was voted 
for this purpose, and £500 a year granted for the maintenance 
of the system. We long since asked that the plan which had 
been found so beneficial at Portsmouth should be extended to 
garrison towns and camps generally. The naval and military 
authorities are to blame in the matter—sadly to blame. They 
have long known the truth; it has been laid before them in 
separate tables in every successive annual report of the medical 
officers, The most eminent members of the profession, as well 
as many civilians, have called their special attention to this 
disabling plague. The columns of The Times have more 
than once been opened for the echo of the clamour thus 
raised. Every successive commission has been moved by the 
statements made by the medical officers. Three remedies have 
throughout been propounded for adoption: improved means for 
ablution for the men, enrolment of women in camps, and, 
chiefest of all, Lock hospitals for the treatment of in-patients. 
Not one of these has been employed ; yet are the officers of our 
regiments notoriously not so pure from this vice that they ean 
fitly regard its sufferers with pharisaical indifference. The 
country will not hold the authorities free from blame if they 
continue to disregard the diffusion of those diseases which sap 
so fatally the strength of our costly army of defenders, 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE AND MR. SANDS COX. 


Mr. Sanps Cox has addressed a letter to the Birmingham 
Daily Gazette in reference to the past and present condition of 
the Queen’s College, Birmingham, on which we have recently 
commented. It is to be much regretted that the statements 
contained in his communication were not moré distinctly set 
forth on the trial, in which the management of that institution 
was so fully discussed. We gladly refer to those facts on which 
Mr. Sands Cox relies as refuting imputations on his manage- 
ment of a College whose foundation is admittedly due to his 
energy and enterprise. While we do so, we commend their 
perusal to Mr. Martin, the Inspector of the Charity Commis- 
sioners, as being at variance with the conclusions at which he 
arrived when he the institution in question to have 
been brought ‘‘to the very brink of dissolution.” Mr. Sands 
Cox affirms that the value of the College freehold must be esti- 
mated at a sum of £15,000 over and above all incumbrances; 
and also declares that the financial condition of the College is 
in a greatly improved state; while the management of the 
Warneford trustees has economized, and to such an extent 
realized, not less that £1000, and so invested that fund as to 
render it secure and available for the purposes of its endow- 
ments. As to the students, he observes that during the last 
sessions “eighty-five have been in attendance—namely, me- 
dical students, fifty-four ; law students, sixteen ; theological 
students, fifteen.” In to those medicine, 
Mr. Sands Cox quotes an important fact, and so far as relates 


| to the medical department a convincing argument, in favour of 
its judicious contained in a report to the Council 
by Dr. Foster, the resident medical tutor. This report states - 
‘*That although some thirty medical students of the College 
have presented themselves for examination during the past 
academieal year only one student of the College has been re- 
jected ; a fact,” so the report proceeds, ‘“‘ which speaks not 
only most highly for the efficiency of the present staff of medical 
professors and for the industry and attention of the students, 
but also places the College in a most enviable position, as it is 
very questionable if any medical school in the United Kingdom 
has equalled or approached the Queen’s College in the success 
of its students during the past y: 

This statement contrasts strangely with the avowal, uncon- 
tradicted on the trial to which we have alluded, that internal 
difference and professorial resignations had driven the medical 
students elsewhere, and thereby invested with ‘‘ steadily ad- 
vancing public favour” rival schools of medicine and surgery 
wholly unendowed. The cause of the decline in the theological 
department of the College, the number of students of which has 
recently diminished one-half, Mr. Sands Cox is reluctant to 
investigate. The justification of the removal from the College 
proper of the theological rests on the practice at 
King’s College, and the opinion of Dr. Jelf, ‘‘ that the associa- 
tion of the two classes of students, theological and medical, is 
most desirable ;” in which view Dr. Warneford coincides, since 
on this head his instructions, Mr. Sands Cox states, are clear 
and precise, as follows:—‘“‘It strikes me that the nearer we 
can approach to the regulations and privileges of King’s Col- 
lege, London, the better. More especially with reference to 
the education of clergymen, it would be a great attainment for 
the benetit of the hospital, the College, and the Church Esta- 
blishment, as it might give an improved character to the whole 
body of students and pupils under your care and authority.” 
The resignation of the wardens, alleged to have been due to 
‘the overbearing conduct” of Mr. Sands Cox, is by him attri- 
bated to very different causes—the non-observance of the laws 
and the contravention of the rules of the College on the part 
of two of these officers, which led to their censure, and involved 
their possible dismissal, anticipated on their part by resigna- 
tion ; and the retirement from office of a third, in consequence 
of preferment, necessitating his distant residence. These 
statements are certainly not reconcilable with the avowals per- 
mitted to go unquestioned when the matter was so prominently 
brought before the public. 

To the condition of the hospital, and the means by which its 
endowment was accomplished, Mr. Sands Cox invites spe- 
cial attention. It appears that prior to the opening of its 
wards he obtained from the friends of the College the 
whole amount of funds required, and the hospital was com- 
pleted and opened within fifteen months without a farthing of 
debt. ‘*The laws on which the hospital was founded were 
issued before subscriptions were solicited. The hospital was 
to be essentially for the purposes of clinical instruction in con- 
nexion with the College.” With regard to the late arrears of 
interest due to the hospital and professors, so far from Mr. 
Sands Cox’s conduct warranting the observations and censures 
it has received, he affirms that the arrears were contracted 
during the period of his holding no office in the College. Mr. 
Sands Cox writes: ‘“‘On my resuming office, the bank ad- 
vanced me £500 on my personal security to discharge the fees 
due to the latter, and the former debt was also discharged. 


&c., which they themselves have agreed to discharge.” The 
favourable im ion this statement is calculated to make 
must be modified by the reply of the eee 
in answer to the report of the condition and prospects of the 
College forwarded to them at the latter end of the year 1961, 
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Since then the interest has been regularly paid to the hospital 

half-yearly, and the professors receive in full all their fees, 

subject to certain payments for prospectuses, advertisements, 
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in which, alluding to the difference between those who were 
trustees and officers of the College, and certain alterations 
euggested for the amendment of its charters, trust-deeds, and 
‘bye-laws, they observe: “ They will lend all assistance in their 
‘power to carry any beneficial change into effect. Should it be 
necessary to have recourse to the Court of Chancery or to 
Parliament, the most perfect unanimity will be necessary to 
ensure success, and to avoid oppressive and ruinous expenses.” 

As regards the inquiry at the instance of Dr. Blunt, without 
casting the slightest reflection on the Inspector of the Charity 
Commissioners, Mr. Sands Cox conveys his dissatisfaction with 
the result, and refers to the circumstances attending Dr. Blunt’s 
resignation of the position he then held, and asks why were 
not certain witnesses examined whose evidence it was in his 
own discretion to have tendered. Alluding to the requisition 
in which he was called on to resign, Mr. Sands Cox observes— 
“‘Had it been signed by half a dozen names of standing and 
position in the College, it would have been complied with.” 
As opposed to this requisition, Mr. Sands Cox publishes an 
important letter received from the warden (Mr. Law) on the 
13th November, 1861, in which that gentleman writes: ‘‘ The 
letter of the Charity Commissioners of the 11th inst. affords 
‘me very great relief and comfort. 1, I am anxious that the 
public should know we have settled our differences ; 2, that 
financial difficulties need not occur again ; 3, that the trustees 
cannot be subject to amy more Chancery suits. The Charity 
Commissicners suggest that their sanction of any College scheme 
may be sufficient for our peace and security. That would 
satisfy me.” While we earnestly desire to set Mr. Sands Cox 
right with the public and the profession, and would willingly 
take any steps conducive to that end for the satisfaction of 
one to whom both are so deeply and permanently indebted, we 
must still be permitted to regret that those internal differences 
of the College have been thus revived, and that the warden’s 
hope of the public beimg informed that such were settled has 
not been realized, We know well that on all legal trials there 
is much that the public are permitted to rest in ignorance of— 
that there are many motives for action which are not declared, 
many sources of annoyance which are kept concealed, It may 
be that Mr. Sands Cox has reason for just complaint, as well 
as disappointment. It may be that, in adopting injurious 
statements which he permitted at the time to be uncontra- 
dicted, the public press has contributed to both. If so, Mr. 
Sands Cox has only himself to blame. One consolation he has, 
however, in the assurance that he need have no fear of censure 
which his conduct and actions do not corroborate, especially 
when resulting from an investigation at his own instance, and 
for which he himeelf is alone responsible. 

A PAINFUL CASE. 

Tue case of Morgan v. Lingen, tried at the Gloucestershire 
Assizes, is one of those painful occurrences in which approval 
of either side would be misplaced. The plaintiff, the daughter 
of a deceased medical man, who in his lifetime was in such 
practice as afforded his child a good status in Hereford, was 
left at an early age to battle with the world. As a governess 
she seems to have achieved a position which, up to a certain 
period, secured for her the respect and sympathy of those with 
whom she was brought into relation. The defendant had been 
the companion and friend of the plaintiff's father. Daring his 
life he had acted well to him, and after his death had mani- 
fested a kindly disposition towards his widow and children. 
This state of feeling seems to have continued pending the sick- 
ness and after the death of the plaiatiff’s mother, uninter- 
ruptedly for some years. Unfortunately, a friend of the 
defendant's wife interfered in the plaintiff's behalf, with a view 


placed with her. After some delay she is informed that the an- 
ticipated arrangement will not be carried out. This seems to 
have given rise to suspicions on the part of the plaintiff that 
the defendant’s wife, to whom she had not been introduced, 
was not kindly disposed towards her. The plaintiff, though 
not intimate with, was personally known to the defendant’s 
wife, inasmuch as when they meet in public, an altercation 
arises, in all its features so essentially a mutual mistake that 
we forbear to discuss its particulars, The defendant espouses 
the cause of his wife, writes letters, and makes statements re- 
fiecting on the sanity of the plaintiff, which letters and state- 
ments afford ostensible grounds for action, and prospects of 
costs, if not damages. An expensive litigation is commenced; 
every cause of bitterness is remembered, and every passing 
slight, real or imaginary, exaggerated. During the trial the 
judge in vain twice attempts to put a stop to proceedings little 
creditable to either party. Public time is wasted by the de- 
fendant’s determination to, as his counsel very absurdly inti- 
mated, ‘‘ vindicate his character.” Much additional money is 
thereby needlessly spent, and no result achieved. The de- 
fendant’s character did not require vindication! We venture 
to affirm that no one in Hereford will for one moment attribute 
to him malice, though they may think him mistaken in the 
course he has pursued. We believe the action might have been 
avoided, and are satisfied that a little good-tempered, kind- 
hearted consideration for the child of sorrow battling with the 
world for her daily bread, might have restored to her that 
hamble contentment which is the brightest lot of those left 
destitute and forlorn. The defendant appears to have acted 
on other judgments rather than his own, and to have indulged 
in a correspondence injudicious, but not so unwarrantable as 
that purporting to have proceeded from his brother, a barrister- 
at-law. The plaintiff, worried and disappointed, finds an 
attorney willing to procure her redress for her supposed wrongs, 
and thus it happens that both are placed in false positions, 
little in accordance, we are glad to believe, with the private 
feelings of either. 

The questions of law raised in the case are so obvious that it 
is hardly worth while to discuss them. Of course, if a medical 
man, acting bond fide, gives an opinion to a patient’s friends 
in reference to her, with a view to her kindly guidance or 
better regulation, such a communication is jastly a privileged 
one, even though the opinion be mistaken. This, however, is 
not exactly the present case. Here there is a personal alter- 
cation, and remarks personally offensive. There is certainly, 
so far as the ladies go, from some cause or another, no love lost : 
want of feeling on the one side, and of discretion on the other, 
with casual circumstances, ripen a misunderstanding into an 
altercation, and eventually into a public fracas, which results in 
two days’ costly trial, waste of time, and needless exposure. We 
do not for one moment insinuate that the defendant was not 
warranted in writing to the plaintiff's family in order to secure 
for her that regulation and protection which she undoubtedly 
seemed to require; but for this purpose it was unnecessary, 
and indeed ill-judged,—nay, we will adopt the language of the 
learned jadge, “‘ wrong and indiscreet,”—for the defendant to 
have circulated the letters reflecting on the sanity of the 
plaintiff which formed the basis of the action. Troe, in 
country towns scandal is ever on the watch for some one to 
break a shaft against, and curiosity never silent as to the why 
and wherefore of this or that line of conduct. Still it might 
have been expected from a gentleman of the defendant's stand- 
ing and position, that he would have followed the far more 
prudent course suggested by the judge, and instead of indulging 
in gossip, have answered the inquiries which were made of him 
by simply stating, ‘‘A lawsuit has been brought against me ; 
you will know all the particulars in due time, but at present I 


of inducing the defendant's children to be sent to the plaintiff must decline to give any explanation of the circumstances.” 
for instruction, A hope appears to have been thereby engen- This course unfortunately he did not adopt, and so far stood 
dered in the plaintiff’s mind that the children would have been committed to error. 
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The only medico-legal question the case involves is,—Did the 
defendant, in the bond fide belief that the interests of one who 
had been for some time his patient and his friend required it, 
make a statement to her family, on his responsibility as a 
medical man, which was untrue, and untrue to his knowledge ? 
The jury have found that he did not. We accept this verdict 
as proof of his bona fides, but by no means as conclusive against 
the mental soundness of the plaintiff, whose ill-temper, backed 
by bad advice, seems to have committed her to serious indis- 
cretions, The defendant's professional character, and we will 
add, his private reputation, stand unaffected by this trial, the 
unpleasant incidents of which cannot be too soon consigned to 
oblivion perfect and complete. 


THE HEALTH OF SCOTLAND. 


Tux bealth of Scotland in the past quarter, as that of Eng- 
land, was below the average. But while in England the 
weather was characterized by an excess of temperature and 
dryness, in Scotland the temperature ranged below the average, 
and there was an unusual degree of humidity. This was attri- 
buted to the preponderance of west and south-west winds. 
“* These winds,” 


vapour, and when they form the lower or terrestrial current, 
as they pass over the land they deposit a considerable propor- 
tion of the vapour in the form of rain, and keep the atmosphere 
in a tolerably humid state. During the second quarter, how- 
ever, the dry keen easterly winds usually occur as the leading 
lower or terrestrial current, and when these arid easterly breezes 
prevail, the atmospheric humidity is low, and the deposit of 
rain small.” In the past quarter the westerly breezes so pre- 
ponderated that while easterly breezes blew only on twenty- 
two days, westerly breezes blew on fifty days. During the 
corresponding quarter of the six previous years, winds with an 
easterly point blew thirty-three days ; winds with a westerly 
point, thirty-four days. 

The mortality of the quarter was above the average of the 
corresponding quarter of the eight previous years. The deaths 
numbered 17,947, being in the proportion of 231 in every 
10,000 population ; the mean death-rate of the quarter, as com- 
puted on the eight previous years, amounting to 212 only. 
The deaths were, as usual, much more numerous in the town 
than in the country districts. Thus while in the former dis- 
tricts the mortality was 271 in 10,000 population, in the latter 
it was but 186. Of the deaths, 6069 occurred in April, 5941 
in May, and 5937 in Jane, ‘ It thus appears,” remarks the 
Registrar-General, ‘‘ that the daily deaths numbered 191 in 
May, and 197 in June ; exhibiting the extreme anomaly of the 
daily deaths in June being six more than during May—a cir- 
cumstance which has not previously occurred since the Regis- 
tration Act came into operation nine years ago; thus proving 
June to have been a month more fatal to the population than 
May, whereas, in general, its mortality is less.” 

The diseases chiefly prevalent were ‘‘ typhus” (so called) and 
gastric fevers, small-pox, and bronchial affections, amongst 
adults; and measles and diphtheria amongst children. An 
epidemic of measles prevailed over the whole of Scotland ; and 
diphtheria ‘‘ in several instances almost assumed the epidemic 
form,” and “ prevailed extensively over the country, largely 
increasing the deaths.” The Registrar-General makes the fol- 
lowing observations on the apparent connexion between epi- 
demics of small-pox and measles :—‘‘ Attention,” he says, ‘‘ has 
been several times directed to the apparent connexion between 
epidemics of small-pox and measles; deadly epidemics of 
measles frequently following epidemics of small-pox. Scotland 
at the present moment is exhibiting another instance of this 
strong connexion between the two diseases, measles having 
followed small-pox, and in some places exhibited quite an un- 
usual fatality. This circumstance is another strong reason for 


desiring to see some effective measure carried out for securing 
the people from small-pox by means of vaccination ; for it may 
happen that by extinguishing small-pox, we may also be re- 
ducing the fatality from measles.” The local registrar, speaking 
of the great prevalence and fatality of “ typhus” and measles 
at South Leith, remarks: ‘‘ Earnest efforts, in the direction of 
sanitary improvement, are being put forth by the authorities for 
the prevention of these rapidly recurring epidemics ; but, after 
all, their prolific source must be sought for in the personal and 
domestic habits of the people themselves, to meet which it is 
difficult to apply an adequate remedy.” 

The births and marriages in Scotland in the past quarter 
were, as well as the deaths, above the average of the corre- 
sponding quarter of the eight previous years. The natural 
increase of the population, by the excess of births over deaths, 
was 11,704; but the actual increase was, in consequence of 
emigration, only 5751. Of the births, the illegitimate were in 
the proportion of 1 to every 10°7, or 9°3 per cent.: in the 
town districts the proportion was 9°1 per cent.; in the country 
9% per cent. The local registrar of Enzie (Banff) remarks :— 
‘«In the case of the seven births (which he returned) the occu- 
pations of the mothers are as follow: one innkeeper’s daughter, 
one fisherman’s daughter, and five domestic or farm servants. 
Of the causes which lead to so high a rate of illegitimacy, I 
think the principal are, the promiscuous intercourse of the 
sexes in field-labour, the low tone of morality, and want of 
self-respect.” The local registrar of Glenbervie (Kincardine) 
says: ‘‘Of the 10 births registered, 50 per cent. are illegiti- 
mate. All the cases are amongst farm-servants.” 


THE OPERATION OF THE PUBLIC WORKS ACT. 


Art the meeting of the Executive Committee of the Lanca- 
shire Central Relief Fund in Manchester on the 17th inst., 
Mr. Rawlinson, C.E., made the following statements on the 
operation of the Pablic Works Act: — Appli accom- 
panied by plans and estimates, had been made for loans from 
Blackburn, Preston, and Dukinfield. Blackburn asked for 
£78,300, for main sewers, cleansing the river, deepening, 
forming, and paving the beck through the town, forming 
and paving streets, and other works; a further sanction 
is to be asked for during the winter. Preston asked for 
£28,500, to form public parks and recreation grounds, to com- 
plete sewers and streets, to pave and repair footpaths on 
the banks of the Ribble, and other works. Dukinfield asked 
for £2000, for main sewers and other works, These applica- 
tions had been reported on, and the sanctions would be granted. 
Blackburn would have a first instalment of £10,000, and addi- 
tional instalments as the works proceeded. Preston would 
have the same; and Dukinfield would have the £2000 asked 
for, as it was thought of £10,000 being applied for when plans 
could be got ready. Denton is preparing plans for main sewers, 
and Wigan has given notice for £50,000. Bolton is about to 
apply for a sanction to borrow £100,000 for water-works ex- 
tensions, cleansing and improving river, sewering, forming, 
paving, and completing streets, recreation grounds extension, 
markets extension, and new town-hall. The plans and speci- 
fications are in course of preparation. Stockport was about to 
make application for some £50,000, for forming sewers and 
streets, cleansing river, and for other works. Most of the 
boroughs and towns in the distressed districts would apply for 
loans as soon as plans and estimates could be prepared. At the 
present moment something like 550 unskilled labourers are 
employed at Blackburn. At Bolton a large number are also at 
work. In Dukinfield public works have been commenced in 
anticipation of obtaining a loan for the purpose of finding em- 
ployment for applicants to the Relief Committee there. All 
the men were employed in gangs, and paid for measured work. 
Blackburn was the first town to accept the provisions of the 
Act; and Mr, Rawlinson stated that, as regarded the prepara- 
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tion of the necessary plans and specifications, and the carrying 
out of all other preliminary details, that town might serve as 
a model for the rest of Lancashire, for nothing could be more 
complete and perfect. The Act had there been even forestalled, 
men having been set to work for wages in the way provided 
in the Act itself. Blackburn, he justly observed, “ certainly 
deserved the warmest praise of the Committee and of the 
country.” 


THE SEYMOUR LEGACY TO HOSPITALS. 


Tue treasurers of the London hospitals have no doubt taken 
due notice of the advertisement of the solicitors to the estate of 
the late Lord Henry Seymour, calling upon them to come in 
before the Master of the Rolls in November next, and put in 
their claim to participate in the munificent bequest which he 
has made of his entire property to the ** hospices” of this city 
and of Paris. With any other than so large a property, this 
general extension of the legacy would make the share of each 
hardly worth having; but ia this case, if the lawyers, who 
have already had their tithes out of the estate, can be kept 
off, there will be a bandsome sum for our great charitable 
foundations. To this the suggestion lately made, that they act 
in concert and appear by one active representative, instead of 
coming forward each separately, will greatly conduce; for where 
there are so many parties to a suit, even although it be friendly, 
the expenses of copies, notices, and the like, mount rapidly to 
@ monstrous sum, 


METHYLATED TINCTURES. 

Arrentioy has been called this week to the practice, now 
largely prevailing, of redistilling methylated spirit for the pur- 
pose of making it potable in various forms, One is that of the 
sweet spirit of nitre. It is beyond a doubt that many large 
and respectable firms have been engaged in this process, and 
dispensing chemists have frequently employed this ‘‘ purified” 
spirit in making tinctures, Such a proceeding is, however, 
reprehensible from a purely medical point of view. The most 
able pharmaceutists are opposed to it, as producing dangerous 
and unwholesome medicines. The subject has been under the 
notice of the Pharmaceutical Society, and has been reprobated 
by the most competent authorities, as leading to mischievous 
results; but as the practice does not appear to be checked, 
further measures would seem to be necessary. Meantime we 
would direct the attention of medical practitioners to the point, 
as one possibly affecting injuriously the action of the medicines 
which they may prescribe. 

ACCIDENTAL POISONING. 


Last week again two accidental deaths are recorded as 
having occurred through errors in the dispensing of medicine. 
The one victim was the wife of a banker at Liverpool, in the 
prime of life, and suffering only from a temporary malaise, 
which induced her to send for a blue pill and black draught, 
The black draught was of Letbean bue and power. The drug- 
gist had carelessly sent her tincture of opium. The report 
describes the death as occurring under sumewhat painful and 
peculiar circumstances, Painful enough, but unhappily far 


from peculiar. Our readers will know where to pat their | 


fingers on some dozen similar cases recorded in these pages. 
Sad enough it is that not all these accidents and all these 
deaths have yet sufficed to bring the dispensing druggists to 
any agreement as to the best means of preventing this waste of 
life by cruel neglect, inaptly called mischance. The Committee 
of the Pharmaceutical Society have not yet reported. Mean- 
time we observe that Burnett and Co., whose carelessness in 
this respect has already cause many accidental deaths, have 
adopted the flated bottles which we have so often advised ; 
and we learn that the excellent example of Savory and Moore 
in this respect has been recently followed by some leading 
houses in the London trade, 


PRIVY COUNCIL MEDICAL OFFICER'S 
REPORT. 


Mr. Simon’s Report of the Proceedings of the Medical 
Department of the Privy Council for 1862 is of unusual 
interest and importance. It illustrates the chief events of 
the sanitary history of the periol to which it refers, or rather 
those events which have most prominently attracted public 
attention—to wit, the epidemic of small-pox, the outbreak of 
theep-pox, and the threavened typhus pestilence in Lancashire, 
the remarkable outbreak of typbus in the metropolis not having 
been submitted to official investigation ; and in turn, to venture 
on a paradox, the Report is itself illustrated by these events. 
For the light which Mr. Simon throws upon the epidemic of 
small-pox is indirect rather than direct, and is derived from an 
investigation into the state of public vaccination pursued inde- 
pendently of the epidemic, but which furnishes the most con- 
clusive evidence of the chief cause of the epidemic, the epidemic 
itself being the most conclusive evidence of the necessity for the 
investigation. Again, the formidable outbreak of sheep-pox 
in the autumn of last year is satisfactorily elucidated; yet 
the outbreak forms but one of many illustrations of a general 
inquiry on the health of stock in the kingdom—a much needed 
investigation, which has been admirably conceived and carried 
out. Finally, an inquiry into the pbysical condition of, and 
economics of diet amongst, the unemployed in the cotton- 
manufacturing districts, rendered necessary by the outbreak of 
typhus in the autumn of last year, and imminent danger of a 
pestilential visitation of the disease in the winter, has a more 
permanent interest than that derived from the circumstances 
which gave immediate origin to the inquiry. 

Bat these subjects do not exbaust Mr. Simon's Report. In 
addition it contains the results of investigations into the in- 
dustrial use of arsenical green and phosphorus—a continuation 
of former inquiries with regard to unwholesome occupations 
and the diseases resulting from them. 

It is impossible ia perusing this Report, as the previous 
annual reports, of Mr. Simon, not to be forcibly struck with 
the fact that something more than the requirements of the 
moment is aimed at by the department over which he presides. 
Whilst on the one hand a thorough practicality eminently cha- 
racterizes the different inquiries conducted under his superin- 
tendence, on the other hand these investigations are so planned 
and effected as to give a permanent value to what might else 
have proved of transitory interest, Their utility does not 
cease with the attainment of their immediate objects. A scien- 
tific conception has dominated the practical need ; the future 
has not been forgotten in the present. It would be difficult, 
indeed, to overestimate the beneficial influence which is being 
exercised over sanitary science in this kingdom by the proceed- 
ings of the Medical Department of the Privy Council. 

The inquiry into the state of public vaccination has extended 
over three years, and we now possess, for more than half the 
kingdom, an elaborate picture of the working of a system 
| which the Legislature has designed to be the national protec- 
| tion against small-pox. From the picture thus yiven, together 
| with much information laid before the Privy Council, Mr. 
| Simon says— 
| **The conclusion cannot but be drawn that the intentions of 
| the Legislature in this respect are but very imperfectly ful- 
filled ; that the public defences against small-pox are in great 
part insufficient and delusive. That this most unsatisfactory 
conclusion will not be countervailed by evidence which may 
hereafter come from districts hitherto not reported on—that, 
on the contrary, such reports may rather strengthen than 
weaken the grounds on which the conclusion rests—will be 
evident when the fact is considered that in a large and very 
important share of the districts not reported on (namely, in 
the metropolis and Yorkshire, which are now in course of 
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being inspected) small-pox is at this moment alarmingly epi- 

The immediate intentions of the Legislature in the statutes 
at present in force with a view to the extermination of small- 
pox in this country have been as follows :—(1) That thoroughly 
good vaccination, provided at the public expense under proper 
and well-notified arrangements, should everywhere, and gratis, 
be within reach of persons who may choose to avail themselves 
of it. (2) Subject to the above, that it should be obligatory 
on parents to have their children vaccinated, health permitting, 
within three calendar months from birth ; not necessarily by 
the public vaccinator, but if not by him, then by some other 
medical practitioner whom the parent may select (and then 
himself must pay) for the purpose. (3) As machinery 
for enforcing this obligation, that the fulfilment or non- 
fulfilment of it should be ascertainable by reference to local 
registers kept by the respective registrars of births and deaths, 
whom also the law requires to notify to parents the obligation 
which it has imposed on them ; that penalties for non-falfilment 
of the obligation should be recoverable by summary preceedings 
from parents who, after notice, are in default ; and that espe- 
cially boards of guardians, in their respective unions and 
omg, should systematically cause such proceedings to be 

en. 

From the “utter and universal” failure of the intended 
register of vaccination, it has been impossible to measure accu- 
rately the failure of other parts of the system ; but an inspec- 
tion of elementary schools has furnished conclusive evidence of 
the extreme local neglect of vaccination. In some schools from 
20 to 30 per cent. of the scholars were found to be unvacci- 
nated ; in others, from 30 to 40; and in not a few instances 
from 40 to 50 per cent. An almost equal neglect of vaccina- 
tion was discovered amongst the young in workhouses, although 
under the very eye of boards of guardians. An examination of the 
registers of vaccination, moreover, justifies the conviction that 
in some districts the neglect is even greater than the foregoing 


figures would suggest. ‘‘ There are whole unions where there 


is no reason to suppose that any important ber of v 

tions is performed by private practitioners, and where yet the 
number of vaccinations performed by public vaccinators does 
not equal a third of the number of births,—unions, even, where 
the public vaccinators’ vaccinations are as few as 19, 18, 17, 12, 
and 7, in proportion to each hundred of births ; and there are 
instances of districts remaining for long periods—even, in one 
instance, as long as three years—without a siagle public vacci- 
nation being performed.” 


** Evidently, then,” says Mr. Simon, ‘‘ the fundamental ob- 
ject of the Legislature—the object of ecsuring that every infant 
(its health permitting) shall be vaccinated within the first few 
months of life—is very imperfectly attained. And the ma- 
chinery which the Legislature established for the purpose of 
enforcing the fulfilment of that object is evidently not operative 
for its purpose. In explanation of which fact there are three 
reasons to be stated: first, that boards of guardians, except 
when influenced either by panic of smal! pox or by formal re- 
monstrances on the subject, have rarely done all that they 
might do, and in many cases have done nothing, to set the 
machinery in motion ; secondly, that the machinery itself is so 
imperfect that, even when used with good will, it must be un- 
susceptible of exact working; and thirdly, that the compulsive 
eee of the law (perhaps leniently intended by the Legis- 

re to be ambiguous and feeble rather than clear and strin- 
gent) have in different places been subjected to different magis- 
terial interpretations, and have in all places been found insuf- 
ficient for thoroughly accomplishing their supposed object.” 

Imperfect stringency for compulsive purposes is not, however, 
the only, or indeed in Mr. Simon’s opinion the principal, defect 
of the present law. It was the design of the Legislature 
that “‘thoroughly good vaccination, provided at the public 
expense, under proper and well-notified arrangements, should 
everywhere, and gratis, be within reach of persons who may 
choose to avail themselves of it.” This intention has been very 
imperfectly realized, and Mr. Simon thinks that ‘*the public 


bas ample reason to complain that the conditions are not ful- 
filled under which alone a system of compalsory vaccination 
can be tolerable. Partly,” he adds, ‘‘ through the coutinuanee 
of faults* to which I adverted in my second annual report, as 
faults which their Lordships’ regulations of December, 1859, 
were intended to correct, but still more (as described in my 
Jast annual report) through the general ill-devisedness and 
futility of those contracts which pretend to regulate the duties 
of vaccinators, it results—not only that to a very great extent 
vaccination is given in a most impunctual and irregular way, 
often without proper local notification, but, moreover, that 
thoroughly good gratuitous vaccination is by no means uni- 
formly given by those authorities whom the Legislature has 
made responsible for giving it. And under these circumstances 
it would manifestly be unjust to punish for non-compliance 
with the law parents whose children are not vaccinated, I 
have therefore had no alternative,” Mr. Simon says in concla- 
sion, ‘but to submit, for their Lordships’ consideration, that 
the laws now in force for the purpose of extirpating small-pox 
are not likely to accomplish their object, and that the system 
established by law for the provision of public vaccination 
works in an unsatisfactory manner.” 

An inquiry, conducted by Mr. Robt. Ceely, of Aylesbury, 
was instituted by the Privy Council in 1862, into the important 
questioa of the supply of vaccine lymph by the National Vac- 
cine Establishment. Mr. Ceely inspected the whole of the 
sources from which the lymph was obtained; and he has ex- 
pressed the opinion that the lymph in use is of “ perfectly 
satisfactory character.” In reporting this judgment of Mr. 
Ceely, Mr. Simon observes: ‘I cannot overstate the import- 
ance which I attach to it. For to Mr. Ceely, more than to any 
man since Jenner, the medical profession of this country is in- 
debted for its knowledge of the natural history of vaccination. 
And in my opinion there is no living person on whose testimony 
the public could more entirely rely as to the quality of the 
lymph which their Lordships are responsible for distributing,” 

The inquiry into the physical condition of the unemployed 
cotton-workers, conducted by Dr. Buchanan, has already been 
fally reviewed in these pages.+ The opinions expressed by 
Mr. Simon on the results of that inquiry entirely agree with 
those expressed in our columns. The scientific investigation of 
the economics of diet amongst the operatives in Lancashire 
was conducted by Dr. Edward Smith, and is of great interest. 
In his report to the Medical Council, he discusses minutely the 
whole subject of dietaries for the poor, We shall recur to this 
report in a subsequent number. The inquiry into the health 
of live-stock, or, more correctly, into the diseases of live-stock 
in relation to the public supplies of meat and milk, was en- 
trusted to Mr. John Gamgee, Principal and Professor in the 
Edinburgh New Veterinary College, His report on the subject 
is of singular value, and fills up a great and increasingly-mis- 
chievous gap in veterinary literature. Mr. Gamgee’s statements 
in regard to the extent to which disease prevails amongst our 
live-stock, and on the amount of diseased meat sold in our 
markets, are most startling and withal revolting. He estimates 
the loss from preventable disease amongst stock at the immense 
sum of upwards of £6,000,000 sterling. For the present, how- 
ever, we are chiefly concerned with Mr. Simon’s opinion upon 
the influence which the consumption of diseased meat exercises 
upon the public health, and must postpone the full considera- 
tion of Mr. Gamgee’s report. 

Admitting that there is nothing intrinsically improbable in 
Mr. Gamgee’s statements, Mr. Simon nevertheless interposes & 
doubt on the matter :— 

“One doubt (he says) may well be raised on the subject. 
A first popular impression would be, that, if things are as de- 
scribed, pestilences must be bearing witness to the fact. Is it 


* The inferio uality and extreme subdivision of public vaccination, the 
latter rendering it often impossible to maintain proper local supplies of 
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| ean papery be asked—that cattle, having all the foulness of | some which, for aught that appears, may only illustrate the 
in 


in their blood, or having local sores and infiltrations that 


well-known fact that, even in presumably healthy meat, poi- 


oe ay of the deadliest of inoculable morbid poisons, or 
ing their flesh thronged with larval parasites, —is it possible 
that such cattle can be converted into human food, and yet 
not only the immediate scandal of a general poisoning be 
escaped, but even something not unlike general impunity be 
the result? Though the affirmative answer to this questi 


properties different from those of common putridity are 
sometimes developed by decomposition. And although, for 
the interests of public health, it is desirable that cases of the 
latter kind (and indeed all cases of alleged injuriousness of 
food) should receive their due share of attention, yet, for the 


may at first sight seem strange, nevertheless it is, with some 
ifications, the true one. And doubtless the impunity, such 
as it is,—but it perhaps is far less general than it appears, — 
results from the operation of well-known chemical and —— 
logical laws, Our animal food before we take it has for the 
most part been exposed to so high a temperature that any 
parasites which had their home in it are killed, and that what- 
ever albuminous morbid contagium it contained has been 
coagulated and made inert. Probably too, against small quan- 
tities of animal poi —and against as communicate 
small-pox and glanders, just as against the venom of the cobra 
and rattlesnake—the st h has r of its own; for 
any such organic product entering the stomach is at once (as 
regards that mobile chemical constitution on which its efficiency 
depends) exposed to the strong disinfectant chemistry of diges- 
tion, and thus, within narrow limits of quantity, is likely to 
be rendered inert before it can soak into hving texture. Both 
these influences may count for something, and the first-men- 
tioned of them for almost everything, in explaining the fact 
(so far as it is a fact) that many sorts of diseased meat are 
eaten with impunity. On the other hand it must be remem- 
bered, that, in this theoretical explanation, the two protective 
influences do not cover the wile field of danger: for, in the 
first place, not all meat which ir; eaten has been exposed through- 
out (nor in every instance even at all ex ) to a tempera- 
ture sufficient to kill parasites, and te albumen; in the 
second place, even complete coagulation of albumen may, for 
t which we know to the contrary, leave some morbid 
poisons in operation; in the third place, it may very well be 
that, even where cooking can divest a meat of some original 
specific infectiveness, the meat may still not be susceptible of 
quite the same digestional changes as healthy meat, when eaten, 
undergoes. And thus the theoretical apprehension would be, 
that, with our alleged large consumption of variously-diseased 
meat, the impanity of consumers, though it were the rule, 
might be subject to considerable exceptions. Accurate empi- 
rical knowledge in this matter is hitherto only beginning to 
, and will not yet warrant any general dogmatic state- 
ments as to the effects of diseased meat on human consumers.” 

Mr. Simon next considers somewhat in detail the influence 
upon the human subject of meat infested with parasites; and 
the possible ill effects of consuming the flesh of animals affected 
with anthracic or anthracoid disease (for example, the braxy 
of sheep, the black-quarter of horned cattle and sheep, tongue- 
earbuncle, hog-cholera, parturition-fever of cows, &c.), and 
with infectious fevers. He is ‘‘of opinion that the absence of 
evidence is enough to show that immediate ill effects of any 
considerable importance do not ordinarily follow the consump- 
tion of meat” from animals which have been affected with 
pleuro-pneumonia and aphtha (‘foot and mouth disease”), 
although the diseases are most common in this country. 
Alluding to the opinion that boils in the human subject are 
caused by the consumption of diseased meat, he says: “‘ Though 
T have not yet found any fact which I can deem conclusive in 
support of this opinion, I must admit that the alleged con- 
nexion is not primd facie impossible.” 

Mr. Simon directs attention to a circumstance pointed out 
by Mr. Gamgee, that the meat of animals may become dan- 
gerous from having been “excessively drugged during life ;” 
and in terminating his observations on the influence of diseased 
meat, he says :— 

“In conclusion, lest I should seem to have ignored any im- 
portant existing evidence on the subject of the dangers which 
are attributable to the consumption of diseased meat, I think 
it right to observe that, in popular discussions of this subject, 
and even in some of the medical writings which relate to it, 
sufficient care has not, in my opinion, been taken to separate 
two important questions,—the question of meat being rendered 
unwholesome by decomposition, and the qnestion of meat being 
rendered unwholesome by disvase. Amongst the cases which I 
see adduced as illustrations of mischief from diseased meat are 


diate pu of the present discussi must of 

Finally, Mr. Simon refers briefly to the wholesomeness of 
milk from animals affected with aphtha. There would appear 
to be no doubt that the milk of animals so affected may excite 
aphthous disease in man; and although the instances are pro- 
bably few in which that result has occurred, the fact is one 
which the public should be aware of. 

The inquiries into the manufacturing uses of arsenical green 
and phosphorus were conducted hy Dr. Guy and Dr. Bristowe, 
and the results of their investigations form an important con- 
tribution to our knowledge of industrial pathology. 


Correspondence. 
“ Andi alteram partem.” 


TREATMENT OF ‘ECZEMA. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sir,—Allow me to draw the attention of your correspondent, 
“A Reader of Tue Lancer for Thirty five Years,” (p. 208), 
to the plan of treatment of eczema followed by Dr. Hughes 
Bennett in the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, and which I, asa 
pupil there, and afterwards, in my private practice, have seen 
attended with the most successful results. It consists simply 
in the constant application of an alkaline wash, formed of the 
carbonate of soda, to the eczematous parts. It may be used 
of different strengths, that of half a drachm to a drachm to 
eight ounces of water having been generally found by me the 
most serviceable solutions. The greatest difficulty to be con- 
tended with in this plan of treatment is the getting the patient 
or nurse to keep the parts continually moist with lint saturated 
with the lotion; for if that sine gud non is not strictly attended 
to, the treatment will be found worse than useless, and the 
application will act rather as an irritant, and make the disease 
worse, just as I have found to be the case in oily applications, 
mercurial unguents, and lotions of lead, zinc, silver, &c, In- 
deed, it is a matter of comfort to the practitioner thoroughly 
cognisant of the diagnosis of skin diseases, to get a case un- 
complicated by these irritating applications, which I have 
seen again and again so change their morbid appearances and 
characters as to make it a matter of difficulty to arrive at a 
correct diagnosis. The following cases will indicate the appli- 
cation of the alkaline treatment, modified and supplemented 
according to the peculiarities and requirements of each case :— 

Cast 1.—A. B——, a quarryman, aged thirty-four, consulted 
me in October, 161, who had a skin disease of six years’ dura- 
tion, extending over both cheeks, of a cireinate form, and com- 
municating over the nose. Had been in two intirmaries, con- 
sulted many medical men, and had al] sorts of ointments and 
lotions applied, which invariably made the disease no better, 
and oftener worse. In every other respect he was healthy, 
On examination, the diseased surface pres-nted the appearance 
of dry, indurated, laminated scales, firmly impacted, overlay- 
ing and dovetailing with each other, so as to form a crust about 
one-eighth of an inch, nearly, in thickness, over both cheeks, 
On the nose it was thinner, and moist. Round the ema 
was a slight atous blush, the incrasted morbid epi 
liam flattening off to the healthy skin. and at the junction of 
the two a watery fluid he said sometimes oozed. On care- 
ful and repeated inquiry it was found that at first there was no 
hard incrustation, but that a raw surface had maneniy Ge 
watery fluid, &c.; in short, that it was eczema utterly changed 
in its character by the multiplicity of intended remedial appli- 
cations—the last one having been mercurial ointment, 
was ordered to apply the alkaline wash—a drachm of carbonate 
of soda to half a pint of pure water—by means of lint anda 
mask; the lint to be moistened three or four times daily with 
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the lotion, and, as he was working in a quarry, to be moist- | 
ened with pure water frequently from without, as he found it | 
becoming dry, Also, to take fifteen minims of the tincture of | 
the muriate of iron, thrice daily, in water. In four days the 
crusts came off, and a healthy skin was partly formed over the 
diseased surface. It went on improving, and in three weeks 
the disease had vanished, and his face was, as he expressed it, 
*‘like other people’s.” 

Case 2.—B, C——, aged forty, a robust count , Te- 
quested my attendance in June, 1862. Had always bee 
healthy. On examination I found acute eczema of the right 
breast and upper surface of mamma, ovoid in shape, and of the 
size of the hand. It was E. mammillare of systematic writers. 
There was also E. impetiginoides of both hands, wrists, and 
forearms, attended with siight feverishness; pulse 96. Other 
systems normal. Ordered the alkaline wash; a seidlitz powder 
every morning, strong enough to move the bowels, and fifteen 
minims of the tincture of the muriate of iron thrice daily, largely 
diluted with water, as she was very thirsty. The E, mammil. 
lare exuded serous fluid, was of a brilliant red colour, and ex- 
tending rapidly in every direction. To stop this, the sound 
skin, all round, was cauterized with nitrate of silver, which 
was successful. On the fourteenth day, dating from the com- 
mencement of the attack, she had completely recovered. 


Case 3.—C. D——, a widow lady, aged thirty-seven, con- 
sulted me in November, 1562. She was of lymphatic tem- 
perament, anemic, and had not been in robust health for eight 
or ten months; was suffering from dyspepsia, with constipa 
tion of the bowels, and amenorrhcea. She had suffered from a 
skin disease of hands, arms, and latterly of other parts, for up- 
wards of four months ; been treated by a surgeon from Carlisle, 
who had applied lead and opium lotions, and given internal 
medicine, but with no satisfactory result. Examination re- 
vealed chronic eczema of almost the whole palmar surfaces of 
both hands, and extending round the dorsal surfaces of the 
fingers, to a greater or less extent, at different parts; scattered 
patches on the forearms and in the axille, and over other parts 
of the body and lower extremities, All the other systems 
normal, Itching of diseased parts intolerable, and watery dis- 
charge profuse. Ordered mixture containing citrate of quinine 
and iron, arsenical solution, iodide of potassium, and compound 
spirit of ammonia; aloetic pills, with extract of nux vomica, 
which very soon brought back the catamenial discharge. And, 
as she had been besmearing half the integumentary surface 
with ointment, &c., a warm bath containing soda; alkaline 
wash to be applied. Ten days after, the eczematous raw sur- 
face on the hands was covered with delicate new skin; dis- 
charge stopped ; itching less. Eczema in armpits, &c., cured. 
Continued lotion and mixture, and after a month the integu- 
ment of the hands and fingers had a gradual returning healthy 
aspect; could make some use of them, which she had never 
been able to do since the commencement of the disease. Left 
off lotion for ten days, when the disease returned in the hollow 
of the palm of one hand, which spread quickly, with fetid dis- 
charge. Lotion again applied, and failed ; one scruple of iodide 
of potassium to be added to eight-ounce lotion. She had been 
dressing, daily, a chronic cancer of her mother’s breast; and 
it is a question of doubt whether or not the acrid fetid matter 
discharged from it did exercise any influence on her hands, 
She persevered with this lotion, and in February the hands 
Were again well, though the weather affected them very per- 
ceptibly ; frosty air making them decidedly irritable, and giving 
a tendency to a return of the disease, General health very 
much improved. 

Case 4.—D. E——, male child, aged seven months, was 
brought to me by his mother in May, 1863, from Penrith, I 
being the sixth medical man she had consulted. Had been ill 
for five months; was getting worse under treatment. Exa- 
mination revealed eczema of the whole of the face, extencing 
under the chin, and with scattered patches of an impetiginous 
character over the scalp; eczematons patches on trunk and ex- 
tremities. His mother said he was a plump healtby cbild, but 
had failed very much as he could neither feed nor sleep on ac- 
count of the intense itching of all the parts affected. Presented 
a hideous appearance : extensive raw surface covered with soft 
moist scales and incrustations, more or less blackened by the 
latest of many applications—a solation of nitrate of silver. 
Ordered alkaline warm bath, and head and face to be poulticed 
for twenty-four hours; alkaline wash to be then applied and 
kept moist by means of lint and a mask. Ordered mixture 
containing iodide of potassium, syrup of the iodide of iron, and 
arsenical solution, and to keep the bowels open by carbonate of 


the child fed and slept well. Great difficulty in keeping the 
rts constantly moist, One month after the child was much 
tter, but there was great tendency to return and spreading of 
the disease, and especially when the lotion was neglected, 
examining the mother’s breasts a few patches of eczema were 
discovered on them, evidently communicated from the child, as 
they were recent—its contagious nature being thus indicated, 
Did not examine the with microscope, though 
it would have been interesting and confirmatory to have disco- 
vered cryptogamic sporules, &c, Added iodide of potassium to 
the lotion, and with success, for the last account I beard of the 
child (August 3rd) was that he is almost quite cured, and 
has, happily, regained his plump healthy appearance. 
Commentary. —Case 1, as will be seen from the description of 
the lesion, presented the appearance of lupus rather than of 
eczema, but its history, elicited by careful mquiry and minute 
examination of the diseased parts, pointed to the latter, which 
diagnosis the satisfactory result of the tr: atment demonstrated 
to be correct. Case 2 requires little comment, It was acute 
eczema, complicated in part with impetigo, and recovery took 
lace, under the appropriate treatment, in the usual time. 
Yet it is well to note that had irritating applications been 
applied, the disease might have become chronic, nondescript in 
natare and appearance, and have thus necessitated a longer, 
and, in general, a more unsatisfactory course of treatment, 
Indeed, Case 3 is a good example of this. Here the treatment 
extended over as many weeks as days in the former. Certainly, 
I do not wish to assign to the doubtfal treatment all the blame 
fcr the continued inveterateness of the disease, for the patient's 
general health was far from satisfactory; but | mean to say that 
that treatment certainly did make what was bad enough very 
much worse. The tonic, with arsenic—the latter so much re- 
commended by some, though I never saw it alone cure eczema 
—may have done much service; but the lotion manifested its 
remedial effects in six or eight days, while the internal medicine 
would take as many weeks, or even months, to give evidence 
of its therapeutic action, and hence it might act only as con- 
firming and sustaining the cure. Case 4, the last I have re- 
corded from my series of cases, is interesting, as showing the 
effects of the disease, when maltreated, in a young child; and, 
indeed, eczema is not unfrequently fatal in its results when it 
is so mismanaged in young children, They die from exhaustion, 
worn out by the constant itching, which torments them day 
and night, and which, instead of being lessened, is intensified 
by the irritating applications intended to alleviate and cure 
it; and, indeed, I take credit for preserving the life of 
this child, for it would have been impossible for bim to have 
existed many more weeks in the pitiable condition he was in, 
The treatment here, as in Case 3, points out the remedial effects 
of iodide of potassium in E. contagiosa, and where the dis- 
charge is of a purulent fetid nature. Had it failed, 1 should 
have been inclined to try the iodide of sulphur with the lotion. 
I put more faith in the external application than the internal 
alkaline remedies with arsenic, althongh I do not ignore the 
latter; but L have cured eczema, again and agein, by means of 
the former only. What the therapeutic ac'ion of the alkaline 
lotion may be, is a matter of speculation. 1t has peculiar local 
sedative effects, while it is also gently stimulating; but may 
there not be some peculiar organic acid which by an yA | 
iufluence raises the eczematous vesicles aud sustains the act 
discharge, which it neutralizes and ultimately destroys, 80 a8 
to permit the speedy formation of new cu'icle? Whether or 
not this may be the case pathology will ultimately reveal; but, 
in corroboration of this idea, [ have ofien found the alkaline 
lotion of great use in old constitutional and irritable ulcers, 
evidently from the same cause; and, indeed, the chief ingre- 
dient in every old wife's berb-salve in the country is alkaline, 
1 fear I have encroached too mach on your valuable space, 
but if yonr correspondent can give his patient any benefit from 
my plan of treatment as here described and illustrated, the re- 
ward is ample. 


++ 


Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Dalston, Carlisle, August, 1863. J. Waxtace, M.D. Edin. 


ON THE PROSPECTING OF HEPATIC ABSCESS. 
To the Editor of Tuk Lancet. 


Srr,—I regret that [ am not now in possession of my written 
notes on the treatment, by exploration, of acute hepatitis in 
its suppurative stage—a subject which has been very ably 
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perience (though limited) of the treatment in question, I have 
much onan, 2 recommending a trial of it to my confréres. 
It may appear presumptuous in me to differ in medical 
ion from the talented and painstaking Professor of Medi- 
cine at Netley, who, in Tue Lancer of the 18th ultimo, enters 
his protest against the practice recommended by Dr. Cameron, 
As Br. Maclean’s dicta as a teacher at our Medical School will 
have greater weight with those entering the service than any- 
thing that may be advanced by Dr. Cameron, I take the 
liberty of informing those not personally acquainted with the 
latter-named gentleman, that there are few persons in our pro- 
fession whose naturally sound judgment on all medical subjects 
and great experience of tropical diseases, are more to be relied 
on, One of his dicta is, ‘‘ The liver may be repeatedly punc- 
tured deeply, with an ordinary trocar, without any evil conse- 
quences.” To this I give my unqualified asseot. I was made 
a convert to his opinion, while serving in Ceylon, some years 
by a civil practitioner in that island, who in the summer 
of 1858 asked me to meet him in practice. The subject of r 
consultation was a namesake and countryman of Dr. Maclean, 
as stalwart and honest a specimen of the Gael as I have ever 
seen. While employed in his duties as a coffee-planter in the 
ing of the year, he began to suffer from diarrhea, which at 
he scarcely heeded, but after some weeks he found that he 
was losing flesh, his strength was failing him, and he had fre- 
quent shivering attacks, He then consulted a member of our 
ession close to his home, at Kandy. He continued under 
care for several weeks, being, during this time, treated for 
simple diarrhcea; but, being impatient of illness, he came down 
to Colombo to take the advice of Dr. Elliot, a man celebrated 
in the colony for his diagnostic powers, and his successful treat- 
ment of tropical diseases, He unhesitatingly pronounced the 
existence of an hepatic abscess—the diarrhea being merely a 
secondary affection—and said, ‘‘ Until this is removed, the 
diarrhea will last; and if not soon evacuated by artilicial 
means, he will be beyond recovery. He has now got strength 
—this is the time te operate.” 
I held up my hanils and protested against what then ap 
to me such a dangerous measure, I recommended delay until 
some greater proofs of the existence of an abscess came to light 
—as fulness or pointing. Maclean, however, would not 
listen to delay; he had placed himself in the hands of Dr, 
Elliot, and he was prepared to submit to any operation which 


he recommended. An operation on the following morning, 


was, therefore, decided upon. Dr. Elliot explai to me his 
reasons for thinking the abscess deep-seated. It might be neces- 
sary, he thought, to pierce the liver, not only deeply, but in 
several directions—saying, while he exhibited to me a trocar 
at least four or five inches in length, of aslender form, “ This,” 
holding up the instrument, ‘‘ has saved many a life.” He in- 
me that on more than one occasion he had progged the 
same liver in four or five different directions; and when he did 
not succeed in hitting upon the abscess the operation was inva- 
riably followed by relief to all the worst symptoms, and in 
other cases a perfect cure had followed, which he attributed to 
absorption, consequent upon the operation. Having been sud- 
denly called away at the time appointed, to see another very 
serious case, I was unable to attend, but met Dr. Ellot in con- 
sultation in the afternoon. I was then informed that he, after 
having progged the liver several times, had at last got his 
trocar into the cavity of the abscess, and from which several 
ounces of pus flowed. When I examined our patient the canula 
was deeply imbedded in the liver, and on removing a sponge 
ug from the orifice, there was, for some minutes, a free flow 
of blood and pus. He looked more com he was free 
from pain, his skin was cool, and his te fallen, He 
expressed himself pleased with what had been done, and said 
that he felt satisfied, in his own mind, that he would now re- 
cover, Our patient recovered after a very tedious illness, and 
I had the pleasure, before the end of many months, of seein, 
him walking in his ‘‘ compound” ; he had nearly got back all 
his flesh, and was looking quite happy. 
Another like case in Dr. Elliot’s practice was subsequently 
seen; but what the termination of it was I cannot say, but it 
ised to end as satisfactorily asthe first. There came a case 
in my own practice, in the hospital of the 50th Regiment (I 
again write from memory). This man, once robust and healthy, 
was admitted, | think, under the head of acute hepatitis, which 
went on to what clearly appeared suppuration. I arrived at 
this conclusion from the irritative diarrbcea which the man had, 
the occasional rigors, and other signs of hectic. There was 
scarcely any preternatural fulness of the right hypochondrium 
—cedema there might have been. He was in a very unsatisfac- 
tory state. Une day when Dr, Atkinson, Inspector-Cieneral of 


Hospitals, was ing his weekly visit, | called his particular 
ta told. him that [ feared an abscess had 
formed; that, as the man was rapidly going down hill, I 
thought that operative interference, if it could be desi 
as such, was called for. This was spoken in the man’s pre- 
sence, for he knew the grave nature of his condition; and, 
therefore, begged me to operate on him at once, 1 did so, 
with the consent of Dr. Atkinson. An ordinary sized trocar 
was pushed the full length of the instrument, in two different 
directions, into the liver, without hitting on any collection of 
pus. My superior thought that 1 had doneenough. I covered 
the wound in the side with a cooling lotion, and left the man 
not well satisfied with either the procedare or its results; more 
particularly when my chief said: ‘‘{ now tell you, as I told 
you before the operation, it was wrong, and | will never allow 
such a thing again. Such horrid digging into an important 
internal organ must be injurious. By such an operation you 
heap up fucl on a fire which is slowly consumin: the man, Aid 
the pent-up pus to come to the surface if you like, and then 
ncture; be satisfied vee os. and leave the rest to nature,” 
Now, what was the ? My patient passed a better night 
than he had done ok or hry looked much more isle 
in the morning, and said that he felt better. He never had 
one bad symptom from the operation, and if it did not cure 
him [ am satisfied it did no harm; but, on the contrary, made 
his end easier, He, however, went on from bad to worse, and 
ultimately died, worn out by the intestinal irritation and dis- 
On examination after death, an abscess, containing 
about half a pint of pus, was found in the left lobe, beyond 
ve mach pleasure in thus giving my entire approval of 
Dr, Cameron’s published views. — rad that one of his ex- 
perience has taken up the question. No harm can come 
out of Dr. Maclean’s opposition. It is by thus ventilating this 
and other doubtful points in our practice, that we shall arrive 
at what is correct. I beg to give my adhesion to the advice 
tendered to the beginners of our service by Dr. Cameron :-— 


ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Str,—There is one point in Mr. Alison’s letter, published in 
Tue Laycer of the 25th ultimo, to which Mr. Brendon Cuar- 
genven has not alluded. Mr. Alison mentions four pieces of 
“indirect evidence,” as he terms it, to support the doctrine of 
spontaneous generation. He tells us—l|st, that if we top-dress 
a paddock with lime fresh from the kiln, clover will spring up, 
although nothing of the kind grew there before; 2odly, that a 
friend of his ‘‘on sinking a well, thirty feet deep, found that 
clover grew on the stuff that had been raised ;” 3rdly, that when 
the soil in the interior of Australia is turned up, thistles and 
nettles begin to grow, although none were known there before ; 
and, 4thly, that when a primeval forest is ent down the flora 
and fauna will be found to be entirely changed. If Mr. Alison 
will study these propositions carefully, | think he will find that 
three of them rather prove the fallacy of the doctrine he seeke 
to uphold :—the fourth is an error in fact. 

I have had some experience in Australia, and have been far 
into the interior of that continent, enjoying the interesting 
fields there open to the student in zoology, botany, and geology; 
and collecting any evidence in favour of or opposed to such 
questions as the present, One result is, that I can confidently 
refute the assertion that thistles and nettles spring up on newly 
opened soil in the interior. I have repeatedly had my atten- 
tion drawn to this question, and have invariably found an an- 
swer in the negative. If, therefore, Mr. Alison be speaking 
from his own experience, I suspect that his observations have 
been limited, and, if so, they will assuredly mislead him. The 
reason is easily explained, 

The thistle is not indigenous, but it has been introduced into 
Australia, some say by an enthusiastic Scotchman, on some- 
what the same principe, | imagine, as was the more recent 
attempt to naturalize A astralian snakes in New Zealand. But, 
however that may be, taistles have become so plentiful of late 
years that legislative enactments have been made and public 
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a ‘** Follow whatever practice saves life, no matter what deep- 
reasoned theory it may be irreconcilable with.” 
1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
James CRERAR, 
St. Heliers, Jersey, Aug. 1863. Surgeon, 60th Rifles, 
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money has been voted annually for their destruction. In the 
settled districts it is no uncommon thing to find extensive 
tracts of country teeming with thistles of the most luxuriant 
growth, and proportionately reproductive; and, certainly, if 
any new land be opened within a considerable circle of these 
localities, thistles will almost surely make their appearance. 
But in the far interior of Australia such ‘‘ evidence of sponta- 
neous generation” no longer exists. I have travelled through 
the entire extent of three of the Australian colonies, but I never 
saw, nor ever heard, of thistles growing in any locality whither 
the seed could not have been conveyed. 

The other three propositions upon which Mr. Alison founds 
his belief, prove nothing more than that the flora of a place is 
that to which the circumstances of soi] and climate are best 
adapted. It is no logical inference that if A and B represent 
the vegetation upon a piece of land not suited to the produc- 
tion of D, therefore the germs of D do not exist. Apart from 
all other evidence, an opposite conclusion is more reasonable, 
from the fact that D makes Se 
the requisi e alteration in the soi 

But it will be of little avail to enter further into the question 

the basis of Mr. Alison’s letter. If that gentleman will 
study the subject more deeply, I think he will modify or alter 
his opinions. 


Iam, Sir, yours ently, 
RIcHARD 


obediently, 
August, 1363, Lex, B.A., M.R.C.S, 


MEDICAL REFORM. 
To the Editor of Tur Lancet. 
Srr,—Dr. Hearne, of Southampton, has advanced some very 
good arguments in favour of medical reform, but unfortunately 
there is a black sheep—and a very black one too—in the flock. 


Dr. Hearne recommends that pauper - agen shall be allowed 
to take their orders to any one of surgeone who ma 


agree to attend the poor at a fixed rate, This provision 

introduced in order that the patient never be 
lected. The object is good in extreme ; the argument 

foe berend measure. Indeed the poor would run ter risk 


than ever of being neglected ; while the natural fickleness and 
dissatisfaction of ignorant would create an overwhelm- 
mass of confusion and discord. To prove it :— 
hen several surgeons each get a portion of the work 
hitherto done by one man, the pecuniary value must of a truth 
be greatly diminished. The necessity therefore of retaining 
such appointment (?) will not be so urgent, while in a corre- 
ing degree the general un ing exertion will be re- 
jaxed. A man who would considerably inconvenience himself 
for seventy or a hundred pounds a year would not always do 
so for twenty pounds, and that uncertain and variable. 
surgeon, too, would feel less weight on his own shoulders and 
more on his neighbour’s; so that if he were called up in the 
night to visit a patient residing some miles away he might not 
be “at home ;” his neighbouring fellow-worker might be out 
also; in short, all the doctors — be out, and the patients 
might die for want of help, as others have died before, Well, 
who could blame these surgeons? They cannot help being out ; 
are not expected to find substitutes ; and accidents will happen, 
do what we may to prevent them. 

Again. While men who by hard work have won for them- 
selves a fair income care little about their parish ‘‘ dividend,” 
others who are strugvling hard with life at the very foot of the 
hill, or who through misconduct have cast themselves from 
their eminence, will by clap-trap means endeavour to win the 

will of the poor and the “‘ consideration” attached to it. 

e all know the excessive gullibility of the British public 

y, and of course cannot expect to find the lower orders 

r than their betters. Undoubtedly they are worse ; there- 

fore the greatest quack and the least honourable man will be 
the most likely to receive their suffrage. Medical orders for 
wine and beef-tea will be strewed about by the dozen. 

in will be administered in large doses to old women, and a 
more deadly cordial to little children ; and the cry will go up 
from Babel, ‘“‘ Was there ever such a benevolent man!” So 
the jobbery will go on, till it shall have gone too far for the 
forbearance and long-suffering meekness lishmen ; then 


surer way of injuring the pauper, and of promoting ill-will 
amongst the mass of people who come under the Poor-law 
regulations, than by placing the surgeon in this equivocal posi- 
tion, and by givivg to the pauper this new and unbridled 
freedom. I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

Nemo Mortativum, 


THE ZOOLOGICAL MUSEUM OF THE ARMY 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 


Sm, — As several letters relative to the transfer of this 
museum have appeared in a non-professional journal, I have 
thought the following particulars, which I have ascertained 
from an authorized source, may be of interest ; and as they 
are more likely to reach medical officers abroad through your 


columns than by means of a daily newspaper, I beg to request 
the favour of your inserting them. 

The history of the contemplated transfer appears to be the 
following :— When the head quarters of the Army Medical Staff 
were removed from Fort Pitt to Netley, the several museums, 
libraries, &c., were of course removed also, they being no 
of use to the head quarters of the medical staff there, and 
Government buildings, which had been lent for their recepti 
being required for other Day a The Royal Victoria Hos- 
pital had not been originally designed for the reception of these 
collections, and as the accommodation uired tor the more 
im t amongst them—viz., the pathological museum, to- 
olin wah the library, and various rooms belonging to the 
Army Medical School—absorbed all the space that could possibly 
be spared from the wards of the hospital, it became @ question 
what was to be done with the zoological collection, which re- 
quired very extensive room. It was felt that the collection 
ought to be kept oe ee was no Government accom- 
modation available for it,—and it was not likely that the me- 
dical officers would subscribe the very large sum which would 
be required to erect a building for it. The collection was in 
the way in the hospital, and could not be longer allowed to re- 
main there. Under these circumstances the professors of the 
Army Medical School were ordered to give their opinion on the 
best manner of providing for the safe keeping of the collection, 
They sent in a report offering various tions to the Director- 
General ; and it is understood that after consulting with the 
heads of the three branches of the Medical Department in his 
office, who represent the body of the army medical officers, it 
was determined to ascertain if the Hartley Institution at 
Southampton would receive and house the collection on cer- 
tain terms, these terms giving the army medical officers almost 
the same advantages as if the collection were in a building of 
their own. The communications on the subject have only 
passed through a first stage, and it is understood that a cir- 
cular from the Director-General’s office will in due time give 
fall information to the army medical officers who are so wi 
scattered in all parts of the world.—I am, Sir, yours &c., 

August, 1863. A Starr 


August, 1863. 


MAGENDIE AND BELL 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer, 

Srr,—Your leading article on Vivisection in France in last 
week’s Lancer says, quoting Dr, Latour, that Magendie 
claimed Sir Charles Bell’s theory as his own. 

In the spring of 1533, when a student, I spent a few months 
in Paris. I was intimate with a young Jaw-student named 
Catoire, who was an obstinate Anglophobist. Thus he would 
say, ‘‘ll me semble que votre langue est un peu barbare,” 
although he did not know a word of it, Well, this young man 
was accompanying me one evening to one of Magendie’s lec- 
tures. As we walked together, our conversation na’ 
turned upon the subject of medicine :— 

Catorre.—Il me semble que vos médecins Anglais ne sont 
que petits enfans A cOté de nos médecins Frangais. 

Wesr.—C’est bien possible ; mais qu’est-ce qui a découvert 
la circulation du sang? 

Caroire.—C’était un Anglais, ce me semble. 

West.—Eh, bien! cela vaut quelque chose, n’est-ce pas? 
Qu’est-ce qui a découvert la vaccination ? 

Catorre. —C’était un Anglais aussi. 
And s0 on. 
Arrived at Magendie’s little lecture-room, we sat down side 


‘there will be an exposure, a collapse, and a reform. 
Believe me, the poor man wants a guide and a protector ; if 
left to himself he will come to grief. And there can be no 
better guarantee of a surgeon's respectability than his election 
by a board of guardians ; no safer provision against his careless- 
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by side. Magendie began his lecture by saying that he in- 
tended to give us the physiology of the nervoas system. I 
nudged my friend, and whispered to him that Magendie would 
certainly have to name an English physiologist ; and so he did, 
for, to my t triumph, he almost immediately said, ‘* Mon- 
sieur Charles Bell, fameux chirurgien Anglais ;” and went on, 
occupying the whole of a most interesting lecture with a lucid 
account of Sir Charles Bell’s discoveries and doctrines, giving 

I think, having a very vivid and distinct recollection of this 

of Magendie—a recollection the more vivid, as the lec- 

ture made complete my triumph over ‘‘ le superbe Catoire,” as 
we used to call that individual among ourselves, —that there 
must be a misconception somehow in the statement that 
Magendie claimed Sir Charles Bell’s magnificent theory as his 
own. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Alford, Lincolnshire, Aug. 1863. R. Uvepace West, M.D, 


LIQUOR CALCIS IN DIARRH@A, 
To the Editor of Tuz Lancet. 


Sir,—Now that diarrhea is so very prevalent, and, when it 

attacks infants, so frequently fatal, its violence resisting all 
routine treatment, may I inguire if any gentleman has 
tried that very old-fashioned remedy, liquor calcis? Amongst 
a very poor class of patients, living in ill-ventilated apartments 
in close, confined localities, I have found it act like a charm; 
giving at the same time one-grain doses of compound i 
powder with two grains of mercury-with-chalk, The vomiting 
and purging cease, and the child gradually recovers from what 
seemed to be a fatal attack. I have found it particularly ser- 
viceable to infants at the breast, and it has frequently done 
good service to adults in combination with castor oil and tinc- 
ture of opium in full doses. 
Iam, Sir, yours obediently, 

Tomas May, L.F.P.S, Glasg., &c. 
Newecastle-on-Tyne, Aug. 1863, 


ARMY MEDICAL SCHOOL, ROYAL VICTORIA 
HOSPITAL, NETLEY. 


EXAMINATION OF THE MEDICAL CADETS AT THE END OF 
THE SUMMER session, 1863. 


A.—WRITTEN EXAMINATION, 
(Three hours allowed for each paper.) 


MILITARY SURGERY.—Professor T. Loxemong, 
Deputy Inspector-General. 
August lst, 1863. 

1. Wat are the series of symptoms which may be expected 
to occur when a lung has been penetrated by a rifle ball? Men- 
tion the chief circumstances which may lead to an error in 

is as to such an injury having taken place. 

2. Name the various kinds of defective vision, independent 
of those consequent on injury or diseased action, which incapa- 
citate soldiers for the proper use of the rifle. Explain the 
nature of these defective conditions ; show how they are to be 
distinguished from each other; and state the means of establish- 
of alleged disability in consequence 


3. Describe the systematic inspection of a recruit, and the 
purpose of each step of the examination, 

MILITARY MEDICINE.—Professor W. C. M.D. 
Deputy Inspector-General. | 
August 3rd, 1863. 

1. Name the endemic diseases of India which chiefly injure 
the health or destroy the life of the soldiers, giving their classes 
and orders according to the official system of classification, and 
@ summary of the causes supposed to be most active in their 
production and propagation. 

2. What are the chief diseases of the circulatory system ob- 
served by you amongst soldiers, to what causes do you attribute 
them, and how far do you deem such causes remediable ? 

3. In a case of supposed acute hepatitis give the di 


nothing inly for | typb 


PATHOLOGY.—Professor W. Arrxen, M.D. 


1. Define the nomenclature neceesary to be attended to in 
description of venereal sores. 
2. Describe the modes by which elimination of the material 
in Peyer's occurs in cases of typhoid fever. 
3. State the main points in the phenomena of the typhoid 
fever which of this disease from a case of 


us. 
4. Enumerate the forms of ion which occur in the 
tissues or organs, and state how the existence of such degenera- 
tions may be recognised. 
MILITARY HYGIENE.— E. A. PARrKEs, 
M.D., F.RS, 
August 5th, 1863. 

1, What are the general principles to be attended to in the 
choice and preparation of sites for barracks ? 

2. What diseases are supposed to be communicated 
the agency of water? How would you examine for 
matter in water? 

3. How would you determine the amount and direction of 
movement of air in a room, and the sufficiency of ventilation ? 

4. What measures would you adopt if cases of yellow fever 
were to appear in a barracks in the West Indies ? 


B.—PRACTICAL EXAMINATION. 
MILITARY SURGERY AND MEDICINE 
August 6th, 1863. 

Examination and concise statement of the history, diagnosis, 

osis, effects of treatment and influence of the disease (or 
injury) on the man’s fitness for farther military services of a 
case in the surgical and one in the medical division. 
(Twenty minutes allowed for the examination, and thirty for 
the written description. ) 
PATHOLOGY. —{ Three hours.) 

1. Mention the lesions shown in the preparations numbered 
1,2,3. Describe—(a) their nature; (b) how they originated ; 
(c) their probable p' ; (d) their probable result. 

2. Name the parasites contained in the bottles, a, }, ¢, d. 

3. Describe the lesions shown in the preparations on the two 
trays before you. 

4. Determine the magnifying power of the combination of 
the lenses of the microscope on the table. 

HYGIENE, — Three hours. ) 

1. Chemical examination of water. 

2. Chemical examination of beer. 

3. Microscopical examination of adulterated flour. 


6, Whitehall-yard, London, August 19th, 1863, 
The Director-General of the Army Medical Department 
sents his compliments to the Editor of Tue Lancet, and 
to enclose a list of the candidates who were successfal at 
competitive examination in February last, and who have passed 
through a course at the Army Medical School. 


Edward Chandler sa .. London ... 4935 
William Creyk, MLB. ... .. Aberdeen ... 4737 
Edgecombe Venning _... .. London 4500 
Alexander Brebner, M.D. ... Aberdeen ... 4458 
William Nash, M.D. ... .. Lendon ... 4385 
William Edmondson Dudley ... Dublin .. 4233 
Alexander ~, det ... Glasgow ... 4125 
Henry Arthur in ... London... 3980 
Wm. West Quinton, M.B. ... Dublin ... 3959 
Geo. Wm. MecNalty.... .. Dablin ... 3924 
Wm. Thos. Martin .. ... Dublin ... 3821 
John Norman Davis ... ... Galway ... 3772 
Wm. John Page Dublin ... 3653 
Frederick Ferguson, M.D. ... Dublin ... 3628 
Richard Geo, Segrave ... .. Dublin ... 3013 


Tue Geeass or Horses anp tar Cow-Pox.—It is 
well known that Jenner considered the grease as the origin of 
the cow-pox, the cows becoming affected after having been 
milked by men who had sick horses. M. Demera has 
opposed this opinion, and states that he has lately seen stalls 
containing as many as 200 cows, of whom some thirty became 
attacked with the pox without a shadow of contamination 


value—(a) of pains; (6) of jaundice; (c) of cough, increased 
respiration, &c.; (d) of enlargement of the liver. 


from horses. 
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Apornxcarizs’ Hatt.—The following gentlemen passed 
their examination in the Science and Practice of Medicine, and 
received certiticates to practise, on the 20th inst. :— 

Carter, Richard, Newbury, Berks, 

Challen, John Farnell, Alpha House, Old Kent-road. 
Evans, Thomas Griffith, Narberth, Pembrokeshire. 
France, George Henry, Hightown, near Leeds. 

Howes, Frank Charles Piumptre, Belton, Great Yarmouth. 
Kinz, Francis, 38, Southampton-row. W.C, 

Long, Charles Frederic, Ipswich, Suffolk. 

Redfern, Thomas, Chesterfield. 

Wood, Francis Henry, New Romney, Kent. 

Tne following gentleman also on the same day passed his 
first examination :— 


Hayward, John William, Guy's Hospital. 


Tux Lewes Dispensary has received a legacy of £500, 
bequeathed by the late Dr. Avery Roberts. 


A Boat-Hovsr ror Navat Luwatics.—A boat house 
is about to be built for the use of the Naval Lunatic Hospital, 
on the South Denes, Yarmouth, 


Mepicat.—2tna has been vaccinated for an Eruption. 
The mountain is getting on as well as can be expected.— 


Sux-Stroxe.—A New York , of the 15th instant, 
gives a list of forty-seven inquests held by coroners, on the 
previous day, on persons who had been sun-struck. Most of 
them were natives of Ireland. 


Tur Latest Use or Perrotevum.— An assistant-sur- 
geon at Gettysburg, reports that he has successfully employed 
petroleum as an application to suppurating wounds. It is said 
to keep off flies and vermin, and promote healthy granulation. 


Bust or Ma. Jonn Latnpv, M.P.—The working men 
of Liverpool have subscribed for a colossal bust of John 
Laird, Esq., M.P., to be placed in the vestibule of the Birken- 


head Infirmary, which was erected at his sole cost, 


To a passengers of 
the ship Warren Hastings, on her arrival at Queensland, pre- 
sented a testimonial to the superintendent-surgeon, Charles 
Taylor, Esq., signed by upwards of 140 of the emigrants. 


Tue Coyreperate Hospirats at CHARLESTON are 
said, by the New York papers, to be sadly deficient in su 
and medicines, yet equal attention is paid to the wou of 
either side. Many limbs are amputated without the slightest 
necessity, and many die from needless operations, It must be 
remem this statement is obtained from Northern 
sources, 


Tae Sanitary State or Warrenaven has rarely been 
more alarming than at present. Epidemics are prevalent, 
chiefly owing to the neglect of sanitary precautions. The 
Town and Harbour Trustees have, however, rigorously taken 
the matter in hand, and we hope soon to hear of an improved 
state of health. 


Trstimontat TO Dr. Cameron.—In consequence of 
the acceptance of the post of Officer of Health of Liverpool, 
by Dr. Trench, the committee of the council have determined 
on a public acknowledgment of the services of Dr. Cameron, 
who has ‘ormed the duties since the death of Dr. Duncan. 
A resolution was passed thanking him for his valuable services, 
and, in addition, the committee presented him one hundred 
and fifty guineas, 


Deatn or Dr. Atexanper Stewart. — We have to 
record the death of Alexander Stewart, M. D., Inspector-General 
of Army Hospitals, which took place at his residence in Lans- 
downe-house, Kensington-park, on the 23rd inst. The deceased, 
who had attained the age of seventy-three, entered the army 
as hospital assistant on the 14th of June, 1809, and served in 
the Peninsular from that year until the end of the war, in 1814, 
including the siege of the forts and battle of Salamanca, siege 
of Burgos, ba'tle of the Pyrenees, the Nivelle, the Nive, 
Orthes, and Toulouse, His commissions bear date, as assistant- 
; surgeon, May 13th, 1524; 

-surgeon, Novem , 1825; deputy inspector-general, 
December l6th, 1545; and inspector-general, March 12th, 1852. 
He had received the war-medal with six clasps, 


Tae Narvree anv oF THe Guinea- Worm. 
In the ‘Transactions of the Linnean Society” just printed 
an able and elaborate paper by Mr. Bastian, M.A., 
F.R.C.S., Assistant Curator of the Anatomical Museum, Uni- 
versity College, on the ‘‘ Nature of the Dracunculus.” Mr, 
Bastian questions the title ‘‘ Filaria medinensis,” given by 
Gmelin and now commonly applied to this ite, doubti 
whether it belongs to the genus Filaria. i gives a care 
description of the anatomy of specimens which he has had re- 
cent opportunities of examining, and discusses at length the 
many open questions which still exist in relation to this in- 
teresting parasite. Mr. Bastian gives reasons for rejecting the 
theory that the guinea-worm is an intermediate stage in the 
development of a nematoid, and considers that the discov 
of distinct —_— organs, with a nervous apparatus, entitles 
us to regard it as a fully-developed specimen of one of the 
highest types of nematoidea, He rejects also the theory that 
the infection is conveyed by drinking water, and that the ova 
enter through the stomach ; stating strongly the evidence that 
it enters the skin directly from without as a young and im- 
mature worm, and that it undergoes sexual develo t in its 
subcutaneous lair. It is a remarkable and unexplained circum- 
stance that the worms found are believed to have been solely 
of the female sex. 


Inrant Mortatity.—M. Jean Dolfus, an eminent 
manovfacturer of Mulhausen, has communicated to the Indus- 
trial Society of that town the results of the plan he has 
adopted since November last for the diminution of infant mor- 
tality amongst the children of the workmen employed. The 
mortality amongst legitimate children, during the last three 

ears, has been twenty-five per cent. ; amongst illegitimate it 

reached forty-one per cent. During the last nine months 

it has been reduced to 12°7 and 212 respectively. The means 

adopted chiefly refer to the continuing of the payment of re- 

gular wages to the mothers during their confinement, and for 
a limited period after the birth of the child. 


Tae Lare Mr. Caarntes Henry — This 
gentleman was the son of tle eminent surgeon, John Phillips, 
of Pall-mall, and Great Barton, Suffolk. At the early age of 
twenty he was appointed Assistant-Surgeon to the Grenadier 
Guards, and accompanied that regiment in the ill-fated expedi- 
tion to Walcheren, He was again with the guards in Spain, 
and present at the battle of Barosa, for which he received the 
medal, He returned to England in charge of the wounded. 
Twice he was distinguished in despatches—after this glorious 
and unequal battle, and after that of Coranna. Some trans- 
ports arriving at Spithead with wounded taken from the field, 
and without medical care, signaled for a surgeon. Storm sig- 
nals flying, it was only at great cost and at great personal 
danger to himself and them, that he induced boatmen to take 
him aboard, His career in the army was most ising, but 
he retired from it early. He was subsequently surgeon to 
the Marylebone Infirmary, and Su Extraordinary to his 
Majesty William the Fourth. On the death of his father, in 
1840, he was appointed by the Queen to succeed him as Suar- 

nm to her Majesty’s Household. In the profession he was 
nown as a man of talent and tact, and as a quick and facile 
operator. His dispositions were most amiable and unworldly, 
and manners modest and retiring. Very many availed them- 
selves of these qualities as well as of his purse. He di 
— to a large circle of friends—the most enviable repu- 
tation, 


Presentation.—Dr. W. T. Iliff, of Newington Butts, 


has been presented with a timepiece, purchased by the sub- 
scriptions of his friends and fellow-parishioners, bearing the 
following inscription :— 

“Presented to W. T. Iliff, Esq., M.D., as a testimony of 
esteem from many friends on his leaving the parish of St. Mary, 
Newington, in which he has resided nearly forty years, univer- 
sally respected, and having in that time filled various public 
offices to the satisfaction of his fellow-parishioners, 1863.” 


Transmission oF Sypnitis sy Vaccination. — 
M. Devergie related, at a late meeting of the Academy of Medi- 
cine of Paris, the following case: —A fifteen was 
admitted into the St. Louis Hospital on the 11th of March 
last, under M. ie, The lad had, seven months before, 
been a patient at the Children’s Hospital of Ste. Eugénie, for a 
slight pleurisy. About ten days after he was receiver! into the 
latter hospital, the boy was vaccinated, from a child at the 
breast, with two punctures on the rightarm. A certain number 
of other children were on the same day with lymph 


g the 
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The crust, however, grew 
boy never complained, and 
leaving the hospital, al h the redness had not only per- 
sisted, but taken a larger diameter, without any uneasiness 
being —— Five or six weeks afterwards the patient 
perceived an eruption on his arms and thighs, and a thickening 
of the skin around the red patch of the arm, ‘Towards the 
third month another eruption occurred ; the boy became hoarse, 
and complained of pains in his bones, When admitted at the 
St. Louis Hospital, on the 11th of March, the patient presented 
papules and tubercles all over the body, elliptic impetigo of the 
upper lip, three bard and rather recent tubercles on the pre- 
In the neighbour- 


is by vaccina- 


Unvuntrep Fracturg; Unron optarnep By Insec- 
, of Aix, 


-three, 
the middle with the lower third. Three 


bility of the fragments was as as before, 

ing at least two inches and a The same starch 

was now re-applied, being, however, fenestrated just over 
region where the fracture existed. Through this eight 
needles were thrust between the fragments. These remained 


the starch 

after the accident. 
injections, and threw 
a fluid composed of 


starch apparatus i 
ing of two inches, 
SPENSER.—A patient, 
bladder, in the Newcastle In- 


» 


P 

satisfaction. 

Tue Paystotocy oF tHE Nerves oF THE 
—Messrs. Phili ux and Vulpian, very industrious 
experimental siologists, have been engaged of 
ing the properties of the three nerves supplying 
By experiments upon dogs they have rae | (as 


¢ 


SFE 


Fé. 


ires motor properties, which it did not 


i 


when the glosso-pharyngeal nerve is severed from its 
with modification 


the nervous centres, a occurs in the 


bas 
Shrewsbury, vice 
M. H. Cravtox, bes boon 
Bluecoat School, 
elected M 


F.B.CS.E., resigned. 
RB. Puwweuty, M.R.C.S.E., has been elected Medical Officer and Public Vacci- 
nator for the and Glasnevin District of the North 
vice L. A. Renehan, L.B.C.8.1., deceased. 
elected Medics! Officer and Public Vac- 


T. 4 Gusto, 
nfirmary, vice D. in, 
R. W. W. Gairrix, M.D., has 
nator for District No. 2 of the 


P. Keartines, M.D., has been elected Medical Officer and Public Vaccinator 
for the Callan Distriet of the Callan Union, Co. Kilkenny, vice 


A. Hl. Wagstaff, M B.C.S.E., deceased. 

P. Macwaveurey, L.R.C.S.Ed., has been elected Medical Officer to the Paro- 
chial Board of Morven, Argyleshire, vice A. M‘intosh, M.D. 

R. Mowreomerr, M.R.C.S.E., been elected one of the Court of Examiners 
at Apothecaries’ Hall, Ireland, vice J. Betty, M.D., deceased. 

R. Starser, LEP. Medica) Officer and Public 
Vaceinator for District No, 1 of the under-Lyne Union, vice W. 


J, Wurrs, M.R.CS.E., been elected Medical Officer for the Road or Nos. 
2 and 3 combined Districts of the Frome Union, Somersetshire, vice W. A. 
White, M.K.C.S.E., resigned. 
MILITARY AND NAVAL MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Hi. Barttre, F.R.CS.E., Surg. Bengal Service, has been ed to officiate 
as = Surgeon during the absence of Surg.- A. Webb, or 
until further orders. 

RB. W. M_R.CS.E., Staff Surgeon Sept. 1844, has been ap- 
pointed to the “Saturn,” : 


63, 
cha the save child, The lancet was quite clean, and habit- | pheral extremities of the lingual nerve of the same side, es- 
ORM. wad tor thle Three dave after the epesation tablishing between these extremities and the muscular fibres of 
inted amall brownish crast formed on each punctured spot, and the the tongue @ physiological relation which had not before ex- 
1. A., resident medical officer declared that the lymph had not taken. isted. 

Lecrurns on tae at — 
; i a re upon the a i 
being of the profession at Nottingham, in the rooms of the Medico- 
d Chirurgical Society, Mr. Ellam, president, in the chair. The 
lecture was illustrated by a of 
2 logical diagrams, together with various appliances for me- 
—_ dical treatment and diagnosis. On the motion of Dr. William 
= Tindall Robertson, a vote of thanks was unanimously accorded 

to the lecturer, and it was stated that the last occasion on 
real which a lecture was thus delivered before the profession at Not- 
pred tingham was by the late lamented Dr. Marshall Hall, who 
ont gave a description of bis excito-motor theory. 
' that of the vaccine punctures a round patch was perceived, 
D ova, where the skin was hard, thick, uneven, and of a dark-red; in| Sotspiriep Cov-Liver O1t.—M. Dufourmantel, says 
) that the right armpit large and very hard glands, the left axilla the Gazette Médicale de Lyon, prepares this oil as follows :— 
d im- being quite sound, Anus quite healthy. Anti-syphilitic treat- Brown cod-liver oil, one ounce ; isinglass, eight drachms; water 
in its ment was had recourse to, and in six weeks the impetigo was > Sa OS ee Add the oil by degrees, 
oa gone, the tubercles being reduced to a dark-red stain; the skin taking care to remain within 77° of Fahrenheit ; and, also, four 
wolely around the vaccinated spot had become soft, very slightly dis- ren ve essence of aniseed. Various syrups, as those of phel- 
coloured, and had resumed the normal thickness, The hoarse- rium, bark, iodide of iron, &c., may be added to this jelly. 
inent ness has given way, and the boy’s general health is excellent. A tablespoonfal of it is equivalent to almost half an ounce of 
The child from whom the lymph was taken has not, as yet, oe 
hes been discovered; but active search is being made, Every- | ounce of the syrup. It would appear that a medical committee, 
— thing seems to point to a transunission of «yphil am appointed to examine this jelly, have reported very favourably 
The tion. upon it, 
ate it TI MEDICAL VACANCIES. 
onths in France, has published in the Gazette des Hépitaux the case Aréwick and Ancnats Dispensary—House-Surgeon. 
for had bee on bed 
usual treatment n un, bo union en 
place, and a starch bandage was anal forty-eight days after MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

: extension had been employed in vain by the ordinary apparatus to the Salop Infirmary, 
i for fracture of the thigh. At the end of that period the mo- urgeon to the Birmingham 
Ni 
age of and Public Vaccinator for 
sadier the Munslow District of the Ludlow Union, Salop, vice T. Wetherhead, 
‘pedi- 
spain, 

d the four days; twelve fresh ones were then introduced, and re- 
mained five days. _In spite of this no union had occurred when cinator for the Kilworth Dispensary District of the Fermoy Union, Co. 
removed, just five months and ten days Cork, vies W. M.D. appointed to and Bally- 
M. Bourguet now thought of irritati mahon Dispensary District of the ymahon 
the ar lated Limerick County 
one part of liquor ammonia to two parts elected Medical Officer and Public Vacci- 
of distilled water. Soon a another injection of twenty Southampton Incorporation, vice H. Du- 
drops was made, and then a little painensued. At the expira- - he fica) Officer 
tion of four days a starch bandage was and when it | WW 
was removed two months afterwards, us seemed to have dooeenes. Me ag the initials of Mr. Harding's name were last 
W. HL Har, M.D. has bean appointed Medica! Officer and Public Vaccinator 
for District No. 1 and the Workhouse of the Bridport Union, Dorsetshire, 
J. Ht Jucrson, M.D, has been to 
ital 
‘ale Ccopsequence OF getting Loo ye Ose 
of cyanide Five grains of this salt was pre- Mobieal Oficer and Public 
i ounces M.R.CS.E., cer 
for the Norbury District of the same Union, . Hughes, -Ed., 
single dose, and multiplied it by a eye The E. H. Luvexen, M.R.C.S.E., has been elected Medical Officer and Public Vac- 
two hours after the first dose. The dispenser h cinator for the whole of the Leighton-Buzzard Union, Bedfordshire, vice 
py of 
fary, 
hiver- 
Gould, M.R.C.S.E., deceased. 
G. Srass, has been promoted to Assistant-Surgeon to Dr. 
Hospital, Du 
¥.— paper sent to the Academy of Sciences en has been appointed Resident Surgeon to 
Medi- a certain time, the properties 
bareh pharyngeal nerve (which, a ing 
motor nerve of the : 
efore, authors consider to 
for a 
nor connexion | 
| 
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J, A. Fox, M.R.CS.E., Madras of 
General's Department, hern Division, has 
with the 37th Regt. of eee 

W. Fry, Assist.-Surg. Madras Service, 

ment, Southern Division, 


M, F.R.CS.Ed., Brevet 
directed 


Surg. 15th Bengal Cavalry, 
to assume medical ebarge of the 34th Native Infantry. 
F. Hewsman, Staff 


at Bengal, bes 


to do duty in the Artillery 


Sitar llth Bengal Native Infantry, has been directed 


«tachment ofthe Sed oot irected 


— charge a 


A 


Ww. H. Reay, M.D., Assist.-Sw 
ted to the 9th Native <a 
A. K. Garrison Assist.-Sw 
assume medical charge of a 
addition to his other duties. 


Ootacamund, 
L. W. Srewanrr, Assist.-Surg. Madras 

has been ted to the 11th Native In 
J. W. Trier, M.D., officiating Civil Surg. of Etah, Bengal, has been 


H 
Lownds, M.R.C.S.E., of a son. 


On the 16th inst, at Donington, the wife of B. W. Jollye, M.R.CS. of a son, 
On the 15th inst., at Coolgraney, Co. of Dr. Metge, of a 


Wexford, 
Dr. H. B. Atkins, of Carrickboy, 


of a dau 


On the 18th Gene ‘at Cavendish-square, the wife of Wilson 
On the 19th inst, 


On the 
L.B.C 


On the 20th inst., at Finsbar: 
On the Sist inst, at Chi 
ter. 
a daug 
Hertford, of a son. 


wife of Dr. Moxon, of 


MARRIAGES, 
llth inst., Arthur Harry, eldest son of Richard Masser, Esq., of Long- 


On the 15th inet, at Chester, T. 8. Walker, M.R.C.S.E., of Liverpool, to Mary 
Anne, daughter of the late Wm. Hastie, Esq. of ui 

On the 13th inst., at Stockport, W. H. M M.R.C.S.E., of the Mansion 
Hones, te Bether, donghter J, Vaughan, Esq,, of Heaton 


Norr 
On the ath at Exhall, T. M. Warden, to 


On the en inst., at ‘ee Peter’s in Eastgate, Li Dr. G. J, Mitchinson, of 
Lincoln, to Frances Sophia, Bopha, daughter of the Spam, of 


Been appoued to do duty 


Inspector-General’: 


duty with the 25th Brigade 
Divislon 


assume medica charge of a Detachment of the 9lst Sage Le and a Detach- 


es hi aged 86. 
ment of the 12th Bengal Cavalry, in addition to other duties, vice | On the 16th inst., at | SINS, CG Edinburgh, RB. Murray, F.R.C.S.Ed, late of 
CB. Deputy I { Hospitals, has been directed | On the inst., 
NWES, puty In r-General of Hospitals, 20th ‘R. Preston, MLR: ouse, Stand, near Man- 
the me eee ee © Division late under the charge On the 23rd inst., at Lansdo road, Kensington-park, A, 
Dr. Prendergast, proceeded to d. Inspector-General of Hospitals, Army, aged 73. Some. ER. 
um to the ¢ medical charge of the Troops and Establishments at Cheerat. 
‘pp, M 


Dr. Seoresby- Jackson on the Influence of Weather upon Disease. 

D. Macrartans, M.D., Madras Mr. R. Pearson on the Human Mind. 

Surgeon oft the fourth District dang po of Dr. L. Siordet’s Mentone in its Medical Aspect. 
J. Assist. dst Madras Native Infantry, has been appointed Thoughts Po By Rgrestis, 

AGN Service Caron Writing ending Hospital for Sick Children, 

. NisBet, t anchester 

Surgeon st Bassein, vice J. Da Report of the Dundee One 
G. R. Pemperros, M.D., Sarg. attached So the 34th Bengal Native Infantry, of the Sydney L 4 

has been to the Artillery Division at of the Main- ou the Tenders for the Me- 


vative Establishmen 
addition to his other duties, vice Assist.-Surg. 
. 37th Regt. Grenadiers, Madras, has been ap- 


Attock, Bengal, has been directed to 
tt of the 8th Native Infantry, in 


W.R. Rice, AssistSurg. Bengal Service, Civil Surg. of Saugor, has 

Raorum.—Operations, 

been appointed Medical Storekeeper at that Station, in addition his MONDAY, Ave. 31 ...... 

er duties. P.M. 

8. Ruts, M.D., Assist.-Sargeon Madras Service, has been removed from Zillah 
M , to do duty with the 105th ent. TUESDAY, Sart. 1 ..n.., 14 

angalors uty e Regie of Co Y, W 
aesticel “charge of Kotagherry, has been appointed Medical Officer at 


Hosrrtat.—Operations, 
charge of the Jail of t and entrusted with the a H 
of 1861, to be Cx I On P.M. 
Noerasaw Hosrrtma., Czoss.— 
THURSDAY, Suez. 3 .... ons, 3 
and 


On the 6th inst., at Newark, the wife of J Loox 
th of monstrations and 
M. 


of 
On the 18th inat, at Spilsby, Lincolnshire, the wife of J. West Walker, M.B,, 
M_D., of a son. 
M.B.C.S. 


ih Portmout, the wife of W. H, Castle, 
On the 20th inst., at Godalming, F. Fungus, 
the mite of W. Colborne M.D., of 


On the 25th inst,, at St. 8 Avenue-road, A. R. 
Marla Loulsa Lemmern denghicr of the late Lieut, Wylde 
daughter ofthe late T. J. W. Thomas, Judge, H.E.L.Co's Service, 


DEATHS. 
On the Alfred H, Wagstaff, M.R.C.S.E., of Leighton-Buzzard, Bed. 


On the 17th ult., W. Gould, M.R.C.S.E., of Fairfield, Manchester. 
On the 11th inst., at Pierson, Pembrok . Ferrior, 


to 


BOOKS ETC. RECEIVED. 


| 
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Presigency. 
, has been 
ullapanhar, 
BR. to the me- 
a Detachment of European Troops going to work en the —_—_ 
5 PRENTIS, Assist.-Surg. Bengal Service, has been directed to assume medical politan Sewage, 
charge of the European 
Haupper Stad Depét, in 
Micdical Diary of the Week, 
diary of the 
ST. Magy es s, Pm. 
| WEDNESDAY, Szrr. 2 Unrvursrry Cotuzes Hosrrrat. — Ove 9 
On t Walker, Northumberland, the wife of J. R. 
Hosrrtat.—Uperations, 2 P.M. 
| 
| 
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Eo Correspondents. 


Mr. J. 8. Denham.—Hitherto the question has not been decided. The words 
of the Act undoubtedly, if construed literally, would confer the same rights 
on a holder of the licence in England as it does in Scotland. It is still 
doubtful, however, as the Apothecaries Act was not repealed by the late 
statute, whether any person not qualified as an apothecary can recover his 
charges for practising as such. The judge may possibly be right in his 
definition of the law, but the question can only be settled by the decision of 
a superior court. There have been so many contradictory jud its given 
with regard to so many clauses of the Medical Act, that Baron Bramwell 
was fully justified in stating that the Act could never have been framed by 
a lawyer. 

Dr. Macloughlin.—We cannot afford space for the letter. 

Luna.—1. The Metropolitan Free Hospital, Devonshire-square, Bishopsgate. 
—2. Yes. 

R. F. might try a weak solution of Condy’s ozonized fluid as a mouth gargle. 


Taz Army Mepricat Service. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancet. 

grout deal hee lately been an the of 
officers of the army, and the practical inutility of the various Warrants pub- 
lished from time to time with a view to bettering their position. It would 

to be a grievance that surgeons of regiments derive none of the moral 
vantages a combatant rank of field officer; that they cannot 
sit as presidents of ; have no military position at the mess-table; and, 
in that, ex in so far as mere all are d, they are not 
field officers at all. 

Allow me, as a subordinate officer of the Army Medical Department, to 

int out a grievance very seriously affecting assistant-surgeons. as 

do th h the severest ordeals of examination, and imbued as they 
must be with the instincts of professional etiquette, which is the pride of our 

in civil practice, they may well be doned for expecting that on 

entering the army they will be treated in all respects as professional 
and consulted by the superiors in military rank under whom they are called 
upon to serve in their professional capacity. In _o—- many instances they 
have experienced bitter disappointment. Several assistant-surgeons have 
found themselves posted to regiments, the surgeons of which received their 
promotion before 1958, and who came into the service at a time when interest 
was all-powerful, and when the test of capacity was in the highest degree lax 
and unsatisfactory. Young men of great attainments, who have honourably 
passed University examinations, now find themselves brought under the 
authority of regimental surgeons, whose merit lies principally in their regi- 
mental experience, who have little regard for professional etiquette, and 
whose ideas of what is due from one professi man to another have be- 
come so overwhelmed in the importance they attach to their military supe- 
riority, that they regard it as derogatory to their position to consult a subor- 
dinate, even though that subordinate may be in professional aptitude superior 
to themselves. Intending candidates may depend u it that the 
of ermy surgeons is to blunt those fine feelings which out of the army are the 
pride of the profession; that in very many instances assistant-surgeons 
come mere medical clerks, and that the very men who complain of their 9wn 
social and moral disqualifications as army surgeons are the first to ignore the 
social and moral status of the subordinates serving under them in a profes- 
SS ee are permitted to render to the head of their de- 
reports on Ge ts of their assistants, and a 
man of the most ordinary as power of report: unfavourably 
on a subordinate whose quillkies he will not stoop to test, = b profes- 

system now in force at Ni to be 
adapted to the practical and theoretical instruction of army medical 
and recognises in the highest degree the importance of the duties 
to all without distinction of army rank; but the value of the system will 
a greatly upon the support it receives when students leave that esta- 
ment, and become merged in the regi tal y under medical 
men of superior army rank, who have not themselves had the advantage of 
such superior training, and who are slow to recognise merit in men placed in 
the position of assistants under them. If the recent improvements are in- 
to have practical effect, it were much to be desired that all distine- 
tions of military rank be altogether done away with; that medical men 
attached to the army be given a position of their own, which would enable 
them to be useful in their vocation, without engendering jealousy amongst 
themselves, or unnecessarily jarring on the ye py of the combatant class. 
Uniform, cocked hat, spurs, and the prestige of a field officer are stumbling 
blocks in the way of men who have the welfare of the profession truly at 
heart. I remain, 


1088, Sir, yours, 


Aw 
Mr. J. C. Foulkes—We have no doubt that Mr. Napper, of Cranley, near 
Guildford, would afford our correspondent the information he requires. 
Mr. Napper has arranged and conducted the management of the most 
satisfactory village hospital yet established. 
M.D.—The name of the foreign journal in which the statement appeared 
has escaped our memory. 
Dr. George Robinson.—A few short papers on the subject shall be inserted. 


5 
Surctps ov a Navy 

To the Editor of Tus Lancet. 
Sre,—In your last under the above heading, it is stated that a Dr. 
Galbraith, medical officer of the Sebestopol, lying New 
had committed suicide during a fit of delirium tremens. I beg to inform you 
= Dr. Galbraith Navy is = old gentleman, seniority 

and long ago retired, there is no ship in her Majesty's Na 

called Sebastopol ; consequently the unfortunate quetinen did not belong t 
the Service. I am, Sir, yours obedient) 


T. T.—Decomposition is, of course, very rapid in hot weather, and meat must 
be cooked very soon after the butcher is visited. It is as well to remember, 
however, that meat may be kept from this rapid decomposition by diffusing 
near it acetic acid through the air. The meat should be placed upon a 
wooden support, or suspended in a close vessel, on the bottom of which 
some strong acetic acid is poured. What would be the exact effect upon the 
flavour of the meat if it were thus preserved for any length of time we can- 
not say. 

Studens.—M. Roger's treatise on “ Auscultation of the Head” has been trans- 
lated by Dr. Alfred Meadows, and may be procured at Renshaw’s, Strand. 


Treatment ov 
Te the Editor of Tux Lancet. 


aon, putrid sore-throat. I have always found it highly contagious. It 
aifects th 


very 
threaten suffocation ; the uvula, being elongated, irritates the 
throat, and = a constant d ition to vomit, but without effect; the 
appear as if boiling water had been ed down the 
covered with a thick whitish fur ; a burn- 


a i to swallow anything. Of course t 
suffocation, the next to get the poison out of the system, the mis- 
chief it has done. 

For a great 


liniment to be used externally, and cold yn to be applied 
to the forehead. Where the skin is hot and the pulse high, I have ordered 
the body to be well sponged two or three times a day with tepid water, in 
which a little soda has been dissolved, and had a current of fresh air p 


hav lost one patient. 
About thirty-five years since I was sent for to a family, and found one of 
them dead from suifocation before I got there. The others recovered. As 
soon as the inflammatory stage is passed, wine and tonics may be given 
with advantage. I have generally found that from eight to twelve days after 
a person has been exposed to the infection is the time of what may be termed 
the incubation ; but its attack is then sudden. One of my cases was a Volun- 
= tA ll on Saturday evening; but on Sunday noon, when I 
rous 


4 Gardener.—According to Dr. Canati, certain persons who are exposed to 
the odour of gardens in which roses are chiefly cultivated, are, when the 
bushes are in fall bloom, subject to a form of severe coryza. Of all roses, 
the Damascus is the most powerful in producing this effect. Sometimes the 
coryza is accompanied by a pustular eruption. 

Mr. W. Fowler.—An answer next week. 

4 Patient.—Royal (West India) Mail Steam-packet Company's paddle-wheel 
steamer Solent will leave Southampton on or about the end of October 
next. She calls at Madeira, and has excellent accommodation for passengers. 


Tas Laryycoscorr. 
To the Bditor of Tux Lawcet. 

—As the maker of Mr. Mason's luryngoscope, I should not have 
trou with this had it not been that a letter appeared in your 
of the 15th instant, signed John Weiss and Son, wherein it states that the 
ball-and-socket joint, as it is applied to Mr. Mason's lasyngoncops, “ has not 
more mechanical advantages than the one adopted by them,” which consists 
of a bent piece of wire fit into a spring socket, giving in all four move- 
ments; whilst that of Mr. Mason's, with the ball and socket fixed on the 


centre of the mirror, can be moved in every direction. 
i fessors Czermak and Turck 


regards the forehead-p! 
attached to the head of 
modes, But as to the “same” being exhibited in Professor Czermak’s case at 


it. 
The whole arrangement of Mr. Mason's modification is more simple for use, 


ually portable, and not more expensive. 
T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Portugal-street, August, 1963. W. Marrarws. 


Vinder.—It is doubtful how far the letter of the law is infringed under the 
circumstances mentioned. It is certainly most objectionable for a qualified 
practitioner to aid an unqualified person in carrying on, to say the least of 
it, a very questionable proceeding. Under the Medical Act we believe there 
is no remedy. 

4 Country Surgeon.—The miserable trash is beneath notice. 


Tovtixe ror Practice. 
To the Rditor of Tus Lancet. 

Srx,—What becomes of the dignity of the profession when a medical man 
sends his wife round the town in search of new-comers ; and another, a M.D. 
of St. Andrews, calls and informs them that, although he is a physician, he 
charges surgeoy's fees. Surely men would have made fortunes with a 
vans flectum crnoline or patent steel collar, had they not entered by mistake 


August, 1963, A RN. 


i the of obedient 
profession of your servant, 


BX. to 
| 
ne Eliza, 
Madras - 
rd, Bed. 
late of 
t, M.D., Srm.—I have lately met with five very severe ca f diphtheria, or what 
| ing heat not only in those parts, but ext gt ‘ st; and 
| potash can be swallowed when nothing else can. | have given it every ; 
— and ice, if it can be kept in the mouth, and swallewed as it becomes 
dissolved ce cannot be got. | have ordered cold spring water, the volatile 
he Me- 
through the room very ofte and every! ase 
OTHER 
Lt Pt, 
ations, | 
1 am, Sir, obedient servant, 
Albany-street, Regent's-park, Aug. 1863. Wx. M.D. 
ation’, 
M. 
ms, 3 
1 De- 
lt 
PM. 
. : | the last Exhibition, I attentively examined his case, and did not see it; but, 
| notwithstanding, I cannot but think that it shows a lamentable deficiency in 
the knowledge of mechanics when it states that bent wires, working in the 
ay in 
| 
| 
mun 
.R.CS. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Ohirurgus.—The new and powerful hemostatic proposed by Professor Piazza, 
of Bologna, is a preparation of the chloride of iron. The method of pre- 
paring it is as follows :—Take a solution of chloride of iron, marking 10° to 
15° of Baume’s areometer, and add to it an equal volume of a concentrated 
solution of chloride of sodium. Care must be taken that the solution of 
chloride of iron does not contain any free acid. The lint or linen to be 
applied to the wound is to be dipped in this mixture. 


4 Public Vaceinator would not be justified in pursuing the course mentioned, 


Taz Mepicat Department. 
To the Editor of Tax Lanonr, 
Srr,—I write by this mail to inform that the amount of dissatisfaction 
ing amongst the officers serving in India is some- 
thing really alarming, and has ted in of certain orders 
lately iseued from the Horse Guards, which are in direst contradiction to the 
commands of her Majesty, as expressed in her Royal Warrant of October, 
1858. Sirce the date wt this Warrant many medical officers have joined the 
army, and who now demand that the assurances conveyed in the 
Warrant, and by which they were induced to accept service, should 
honestly carried out. 
donations and subscriptions to the mess and band funds 
of the regiment ; but are not expected to indulge in the wn a 
Then follows a Government order, increasing our pay proper, and making 
a corresponding deduction from the allowances. 
This is followed by a circular memo: ty 
stating he has received the orders of the to inform 
tal surges that they are never to a 
zh they hold the relative rank of a field 
The Government quickly follow suit, and refuse us the forage expressly 
ordered in the ey 
Lastly, appears the new —- I — a » Which, 
to give us the advantages and of our relative rank, 
ves us of those very advant 
ly, Sir, the time has arrived for t the head of the —- either to 
Fog these grievances redressed, or to allow another officer, who perhaps 


Dr. Gibson appears unable to do. Y ie eal 
our 
Deccan, June, 1863, 


2. T.—Gilycerin (pure or mixed with a solution of gum Arabic) and the 
balsams form the more generally preferable substances in which to preserve 


Ir J.J, C. will send us his name and address, he shall receive a private note, 


A Case ov THe Ervicacy oF Revaccrvatiox, 
To the Editor of Tux Lanozt, 
the efficacy of revaccination, I think the following well-marked case is worthy 
of a place in your columns :— 
On Sunday, June 7th, I was called to Mr. D——, whom I found with the 
eruption of variola well developed, the rash made its appearance on 
the previous Friday night. The patient having no idea of the nature of his 
— had allowed his servant to continue in close attendance upon him. 
ediately after seeing him, I revaccinated the servant, she having at the 
six good marks of previous vaccination. On calling on Monday, I found 

the servant complaining of sickness, but otherwise pretty well. On Tuesday 
she was in bed, with all the symptoms of small-pox: great in the back, 
headache, sickness, brown to , hot skin, &c. On Wednesday she was 
worse, so much so that I told her friends that I was afraid the vaccination 


y, to my sur- 
prise. she was much better, the pain leaving her, 
ing at her arm, I found the vaccination was 
weep and much better; and on Saturday she was w wb com ba 
well-developed vaccine vesicles. 

Now, I have no doubt in my own mind, and I think any unprejudiced 
reader must allow, that but for the revaccination this girl I would have had 
small-pox. In fact, the poison was actually in the blood; but the eruption of 
vaccina, running its es in ~_ time than variola, “ nil it in the 
bud.” And let me again remind your readers that this girl had six good 
scars of previous vaccination; that Mr. D-— had a smart attack of small- 
pox (150 to 200 vesicles on the face alone) ; that the  umaene of blood 
poisoning from variola in the servant were not fancied, but well marked, and 
not to be mistaken for any disturbance from vaccination; that she was not 
afraid of the d no sooner did the arm begin to rise (the Thursday) 


disease, 
than she felt 

in chloroform (ae do) to Sr. B's face, and he recovered 

I remain, Sir, yours, yt 

1863, E. 
Dr. J. W. Beaumont, (Sheffield.}—We do not deny that the University to 

which our correspondent’s communication refers may be worthy of the 

eulogium which he gives it; but it would be invidious to publish his 

laudatory epistle. 
4 Sufferer—Alveolar abscess is a usual termination of acute inflammation of 

the dental periosteum. 

A Curtovs Cass. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 
Srr,—A young lady, a patient of mine, has for the last two or three years 
a most offensive smell from the nostrils, perceptible not om 

to herself, but to anyone who is near. It eame on after a severe cold. There 
is but little discharge, which is generally greenish in colour, and dries in the 
nostrils; there is no Rolypus or any impediment to the breathing, or any ab- 
normal — of the mucous membrane of the nose or throat to be seen. 


Several have been consulted, and a varietf of treat- 
tei adopted residence aswell dy tmowphere but 


ig — numerous readers kin hints for the cure of the 
August, 1963, 


4 Qualified, Amateur—There ie much truth in the observations of our corre- 
spondent ; but it is difficult to find a remedy for such a state of things. It 
cannot be effectually suppressed by the strong arm of the law, though 
much might be done by judicious legislation to mitigate some of the evils 
which quackery, and particularly that of the indecent kind, inflicts on the 


Dr. D, Mackinder’s communication on “ Amputation of the Thigh” shall be 
published in our next number. 

Acclimatization.—A series of papers have lately appeared in the Pharmaceutical 
Journal by Mr. Joseph Ince, of the firm of Godfrey and Cooke. Our space 
does not permit us to give even abstracts of these very valuable contribu- 
tions to science; but the study of them cannot fail to be of advantage to 
all those who are interested in the subject, which at the present moment is 
attracting such deserved attention. 


Cowtaciovus Drsgasrs awp Conveyances. 
To the Editor of Tan Lancet. 

Sre,—In reply to an which lately appeared in I to 
say that at a personal interview had by me with Sir Richard Mayne, Ma} 
me that he was not aware of law would reach the case of conve 
a person labouring under small- ina ; and in reply to 
my ae | at the Home Office receipt of a communication, by 
direction of Sir George G dre, - bey it is stated “that no one appears to 


I yo generally prevails that it is a punishable 
offence to remove any eho who is known to be 
labouring under an infectious or contagious disease, and as such mast be 
—— to be a most salutary impression, whether it weal mab be desirable 


arse: I Sir, obedient servant, 
R. 


BR. C. 8.—Admission into the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society is by 
ballot. A paper proposing the candidate is signed by at least three Fellows 
of the Society, and read from the chair at some ordinary meeting. The 
paper is then suspended in the library for a certain time previr’ to the 
ballot. The proposal paper may be obtained on application to"ine Secre- 
tary. 

Banbury.—The following paragraph is extracted from the Banbury Guardian 
of the 20th instant :— 

“Acerpent at Warpen.—We regret to hear that Mr. John 
Innes Douglas, farmer, of Chipping Warden, met with a severe accident on 
Friday evening last. Riding on horseback over his farm about six o'clock, 
he had to pass through a gateway; but the gate not being open suffic 
wide for a free passage of the horse and his rider, the leg of the latter was 
caught by the gate, and the consequence was Mr. Douglas was thrown to 
the ground, and whilst in that po position the horse trod upon his breast. 
He was removed home, and it was ascertained that two of his ribs were 
fractured. Under the skilful however, of Mr. Page, tha 
Mr. Matthews, of Epwell, we are pleased to 

is doing well in the way of recovery the acciden 
Shave with more serious results.” 

We are desirous of asking Mr. Page whether his colleague in the treatment 

of this case be or be not a qualified practitioner? Before making any 

comments on the case, we wait for Mr, Page's answer to this question, 


Comuestcations, Lerrers, &c., have been received from — Dr. Harley; 
Dr. Struthers; Mr. Dixon, Tickhill, (with enclosure ;) Dr. A. Harvey, (with 
enclosure ;) Mr. L be, (with encl ;) Mr. Jabez Hogg; Mr. Reid; 
Mr. E. Nason, Leamington; Mr. Satchell, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Williams, 
(with ) 3) Mr. G yen; Mr. Parker, Bath; Mr. Walker, Wake- 
field, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Stears, Hull; Mr. Doig; Dr. Acland, Mine- 
head ; Mr. Thomas, (with enclosure;) Mr. Stone, Brixham; Dr. Muspratt ; 
Dr. R. U. West; Mr. Shoolbraid, Glasgow; Dr. A. Thomson, Glasgow; 
Mr. Denham ; Mr. Hawkins, Birmingham; Mr. Campbell ; Mr. Birtwhistle, 
(with enclosure ;) Mr. Mosse, Carlow, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Kilby, (with 
enclosure ;) Mr. Foulkes, Bunbury ; Dr. Ellis; Dr. Leet ; Messrs. Rickards ; 
Dr. S. Hornsill; Mr. Atkinson; Dr. Haldane, Edinburgh; Dr. Barclay; 
Dr. Day; Mr. Hastings; Mr. Leach; Dr. G. C. Walker; Mr, Powell; Mr. 
J. Walker ; Mr. Leary, Bilston, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Pursell, (with enclo- 
sure ;) Mr. J. Smith, Edinburgh; Mr. Winnard, (with enclosure ;) Mr. W. 
Russell, (with enclosure ;) Dr. Torrance, (with enclosure ;) Dr. Brady; Dr. 
Willett, (with enclosure ;) Mr. R. Mallam, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Prynne, 
(with enclosure ;) Mr. Watkins, Worcester; Dr. Oliver; Mr. H. Henwood, 
(with enclosure ;) Mr. Hayden, Dublin; Dr. Harvey, St. Leonards; Mr. J. 
Carlile, Stockport, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Hope, (with enclosure ;) Dr, Gill, 
Bow; Mr. Sunderland, (with enclosure ;) Mr. H. Payne, (with enclosure ;) 
Mr. Hyde, Lynn, (with enclosure ;) Dr. D. Mackinder; Dr. Harding; Mr. 
Merryweather ; Mr. J. Allanson ; Mr. J. Marsh, Newark ; Dr. E. Thomson, 
(with enclosure;) Mr. Blackwell, Spitalfields; Chirurgus ; The Secretary 
of the Leeds School of Medicine; A Constant Reader ; Vindex; J. N. C.; 
The Secretary of the Royal Maternity Charity; An Indian Army Surgeon ; 
The Director-General of the Army Medical Department; Anti-Humbnug ; 
A Qualified Amateur; The Secretary of the I pton Consumption Hos- 
pital; The Officers of the Liverpool Southern Hospital; An Assistant- 
Surgeon; The Officers of Guy’s Hospital; A Country Surgeon; Medicus; 
A Public Vaccinator ; Luna ; The Secretary of the Bristol Royal Infirmary; 
A Surgeon, R.N.; C. X., (with enclosure ;) The Secretary of the Liverpool 


Royal Infirmary ; &c. 


sss 


[Avevsr 29, 1863, 
Re 
| 
| affected with the small-pox or any other contagious disease an offence, except 
under special circumstances.” 
| 
specimens. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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